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Editorial of the Month 


KA 


The Spirit of Democracy 


Not long ago I heard a man say, after professing his profound 
devotion to democracy, that he did not know what democracy was 
or what it should be or where it was going or where he wanted it 
to go. I would not blame the man himself for this condition, but 
I do blame his education. 

The American school must teach the purposes and spirit of 
American democracy. This is not totalitarian indoctrination, as 
some people who are afraid of democracy would have us believe, 
but ordinary common sense. This is the first and greatest demo- 
cratic command imposed upon the democratic school—that it shall 
inform and inspire its learners concerning the goals of the demo- 
cratic society in which they are to live and work. The road of his- 
tory is marked with the graves of democracies that forgot or never 
learned this principle, that taught their people the forms and cere- 
monies which were fondly thought to constitute democracy and 
made them content to hug the husks of that pseudo-democracy to 
their breasts as the clattering cavalry and the rumbling field pieces 
of despotism rode into their capital. 

It is nonsense to suppose that the democratic spirit is a matter 
of form or ceremony or procedure or device of any kind. The 
democratic spirit does not come crawling to us out of a ballot box. 
It did not spring full-panoplied from the folds of our revolutionary 
banner in 1776. It does not proceed automatically from our Bill 
of Rights. It is not a creature of courts and congresses. It resides, 
and resides only, in the hearts of the millions of our countrymen 
who are willing to bear something of inconvenience and weariness 
and even hunger and pain that their fellow Americans’ load of 
inconvenience and weariness and hunger and pain may be light- 
ened. It springs from the sympathy and the tolerance and the 
good will which they are prepared to give their fellows. If they 
are willing to deny a fair measure of educational opportunity to a 
boy because he happens to live in Kansas instead of Michigan, in 
New York instead of North Carolina; if they are willing to let a 
baby go hungry because he was sent by God to the wrong side of 
the railroad tracks; if they are willing to allow the maternity death 
rate to be higher in their community than it is under some of the 
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most hated of the foreign dictatorships; then they are—to that ex- 
tent—democratically ignorant, democratically illiterate. They can 
sing the Star-Spangled Banner or God Bless America with full- 
throated vigor, they can recite the Preamble to the Constitution or 
the entire Declaration of Independence by heart, they can salute 
the national colors with hat over left breast, head bowed reverently, 
and eyes shining with emotion, but they cannot by so doing add 
one jot or tittle to their stature as practitioners of democracy. 

Democracy is not something out of the Constitution; it is rather 
something we give to those people for whom the Constitution 
speaks. Democracy is not something we do to a flag; it is rather 
something we do to those men, women, and children whom the flag 
symbolizes. 

HAROLD BENJAMIN, 
University of Maryland. 





Services of Junior Programs, Inc. 


A nation-wide service to enable elementary and high-school 
pupils to attend symphony concerts, operas, ballets, dramatic pres- 
entations, and similar professional performances, is provided by 
Junior Programs, Inc. The programs are provided for pupils at a 
nominal admission fee. Nearly three hundred communities have 
scheduled concerts and other performances for school children this 
year. Junior Programs, Inc., is a non-profit organization with head- 
quarters at 37 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. 





Bulletin on Teacher Retirement 


A recent bulletin issued by the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the National Council on Teacher 
Retirement presents an “Analysis of the Statutory Provisions for 
State Teachers Retirement Systems.” It may be obtained from the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. Price: twenty- 
five cents. 





The Essentials of a Good School System 


The essentials of a good school system are six in number, 
namely: goodwill, good teachers, good leadership, good materials 
of instruction, good buildings, and good financial support. The 
last, essential listed of the six is good financial support, and it goes 
without saying that this is the foundation upon which each of the 
other five essentials of a good school system is built. 

(Taken from the Bulletin of the Ontario Secondary School 

Teachers’ Federation, reprinted in School Management, June, 


1939)- 





Educational News and Announcements 
KX 


Educational News—Facts—Events 


Herbert John Davis, professor of English at Cornell University 
and an Englishman by birth, has been appointed president of Smith 
College to succeed William Allan Neilson, recently retired. . . . 
Dr. Frank Aydelotte will succeed Dr. Abraham Flexner, retired, as 
director of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton Univer- 
sity... . Dr. Harl R. Douglass, head of the department of educa- 
tion and Kenan professor of secondary education, University of 
North Carolina, has been appointed dean of the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Colorado, effective at the beginning of the 
spring quarter, 1940. 

Northwestern University honored John Dewey on his eightieth 
birthday October 20 by releasing a book on The Philosophy of 
John Dewey. . . . This fall Cornell University, aided by an $18,000 
grant from the General Education Board, is beginning a three-year 
experiment to discover whether a capacity for critical thinking 
about social problems can be developed in high school pupils. . . 
At Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, recently a two-day centennial 
celebration was held commemorating the induction as president of 
the University of William Holmes McGuffey, author of the famous 
readers. 

A National Commission on Teacher Examinations, of which A. 
J. Stoddard is chairman, has been created by the American Council 
on Education, with a $75,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
to develop and administer examinations to applicants for teaching 
positions. . . . A study of the best methods of teaching citizenship 
is being made by the Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association, aided by a grant of $30,000 from the 
General Education Board. . . . A Committee on Policy of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges recently formulated plans 
for a four-year study of terminal education for those junior-college 
students who do not plan to go to college. 

A retail store called the “student shop” has been opened in the 
high school at Greenwich, Connecticut, and is being operated by 
students in the classes in salesmanship and retail selling. . . . The 
board of education at York, Nebraska, has approved an accident 
insurance plan proposed by the athletic association which, for a 
small fee, will insure students against stipulated injuries in gym- 
nasium classes, track, basketball, and football. 

A recent study of guidance in the home rooms of the junior and 
senior high schools at Jefferson, Texas, showed that a majority of 
the pupils feel that they are greatly benefited by the home-room 
guidance period. . . . A cooperative education program has been 
introduced at Rockford, Illinois, which provides that senior-high- 
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school graduates may continue taking course work in retail selling, 
spending half their time in school and the other half employed 
in retail stores. 

A particularly comprehensive individual permanent record card 
has recently been developed at the Burlington High School, Bur- 
lington, North Carolina. . . . School Notes is a leaflet to bring 
information to parents which is published at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Junior High School, Uniontown, Pennsylvania. . . . “Vocations 
Week” during the month of March last year formed a part of the 
guidance program at Central High School, Hopewell Township, 
Pennington, New Jersey. 

Schools in cities on an average operate 181 days, while those in 
rural communities are open only about 163 days. . . . Sixty thousand 
children in the United States who have physical disabilities should 
have opportunities for education in hospital classrooms, according 
to the United States Office of Education. 





Unique Commencement Program 


“The Class of 1939 on Trial” was the theme of the commence- 
ment program last spring at Collingsdale, Pennsylvania. At the 
“trial” the prosecution argued that the class had not met the obli- 
gations imposed on it by the community, while the defense con- 
tended that the seven cardinal objectives of education had been 
realized. 





Guidance Functions at Garden City 


An effective program of individual guidance is being carried 
out at Garden City High School, Garden City, New York, accord- 
ing to Principal John Coulbourn. The school attempts to assist 
each individual in planning a program suitable for his tastes, 
abilities, background, and previous training. 

Besides interviews with parents, conferences with students, and 
group study of collegiate requirements and analysis of vocational 
opportunities, there are special annual conferences and assemblies 
primarily for guidance purposes. The annual special program 
opens with an assembly to set the atmosphere for the occasion. Con- 
ferences and round-table discussions follow the assembly for the 
discussion of pertinent problems. A “career conference” is held 
each May and is directed largely by students with the help of guid- 
ance specialists. 





Happenings in High Schools 


Km 
Bible in the Knoxville High School 


CLARICE H. GROH 
Bible Teacher, Senior High School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Bible teaching in the Knoxville schools is a church project ini- 
tiated, financed, and supervised by the churches of all denomina- 
tions in the city, and working through the executive, curriculum, 
finance, promotion, and other committees of the schools. 

In the fall of 1933 when Bible was added to the curriculum at 
Knoxville High School, as an elective, there were 173 students who 
enrolled during the two terms in the five one-hour classes. Each 
year the enrollment has increased: 195; 227; 357; 581; and 678 
during the past year, 1938-39. In other words, during the past six 
years, 2,211 boys and girls have studied Bible and assumed leader- 
ship in the churches of the community. 

In the spring of 1937, Bible was introduced in four junior high 
schools; and in the fall of 1937, two classes in Bible were taught in 
each of the five junior high schools of the city. (The above enroll- 
ment since 1937 includes that in the junior high schools.) 

The Bible courses on the junior-high-school level emphasize 
character study and memory work while those on the senior-high- 
school level emphasize history, geographical background, and philos- 
ophy. On both levels the course in Old Testament (History) covers 
one term’s work, as does the course in New Testament. The former 
course, in the high schools, begins with an introduction to Bible 
and a general approach to Old Testament, and is followed by an 
intensive study of the historical books. The New Testament course 
begins with the Inter-Biblical Period and an intensive and compara- 
tive study of the four Gospels and the Acts. 

One-half credit is given for each term’s work, or one full unit 
of credit for the year’s course. Colleges and universities accept it 
as a full college-entrance credit. 


Teachers Build a Professional Library 


GENE C. SIPE 
Principal, Bath Public Schools, Bath, North Carolina 


For the 1938-39 school year the staff of Bath School adopted the 
theme “better teaching.” During the year, as “better teaching” 
was stressed, the imperative need of professional materials was 
realized by all staff members. Since it was impossible to secure 
appropriations for this need, the staff voted to spend a little money 
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each year on professional improvement. It was decided that each 
staff member would contribute twenty-five cents per month to a 
fund with which professional materials would be purchased. It 
was also agreed that these materials would become the property of 
the school. 

As a nucleus around which to begin, each staff member agreed 
to lend to the professional library and workshop all professional 
books and materials he had available. A small room equipped with 
tables, chairs, and shelves was set aside to be used as the professional 
library. The school librarian, with the help of an NYA student, 
classified and catalogued the materials in the same manner as in a 
standard library. 

The staff elected a special library committee, composed of the 
school librarian as advisory chairman, one member from the high- 
school department, one from the grammar-grade department, and 
one from the primary department. This committee was vested with 
the power of purchasing books and materials, but each staff mem- 
ber was urged to submit a list of the professional materials which 
he felt would be most’ beneficial to his particular work. 

In our school this plan will provide $52.00 each year for the pur- 
chase of professional materials. The staff feels that the sum of 
twenty-five cents per month is a sound investment, and that in the 
course of several years we can have a really outstanding professional 
library and workshop, one that will stimulate “better teaching” 
and lend an impetus to professional growth. 


Students Supervise Study Halls 


CHRISTING HALL and TOM SHORE? 


Members of the Senior Class, South High School, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


It has become an established custom in our school for the senior 
class to undertake some special project of school service during 
their last weeks at South High School. Because neither the adminis- 
tration, the faculty, nor the student organization was satisfied with 
our study-hall situation, the 1939 seniors decided to try out a stu- 
dent study-hall council to supervise study halls. During the past 
school year the experiment worked so well that with the opening 
of school last September the student organization included the 
study-hall council as a regular part of its organization. 

Two superintendents were chosen by the board of directors of 
the student organization to head up the council. These superin- 
tendents, with the advice of the teacher in charge, chose two stu- 
dents out of each study hall to act as chairmen. They in turn 
chose as many helpers as they needed to carry on the business and 
direct the conduct of their group. These students check the rolls, 


1 Editor’s note: The authors of this article are student superintendents of the study- 
hall council at South High School. K. G. Phillips is principal. 
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issue and check library passes, see that floors, chairs, and shades 
are kept in good shape, and see to it that student behavior is such 
that the time may be used for study without interruption. 

The council is responsible for all matters to just as great an ex- 
tent as the teacher in charge thinks wise and reasonable. In some 
cases the groups have been able to develop such a spirit of coopera- 
tion that teachers act only as counselors and feel perfectly free to 
go and come as they please. In others, where this spirit has been 
harder to establish, the teacher assumes more control with the 
understanding that as the group develops it may assume more 
responsibility. 

We have fifteen regular study halls in which this organization 
works. In addition to these the council has been able to organize 
eight honor study halls. These include from fifteen to twenty-five 
students who are carefully chosen by teachers and council chair- 
men from the regular study halls. These students are permitted to 
study without teacher supervision. They choose their own leaders 
and work out their own organization with the help of the council 
superintendents whose duty it is to check these groups several times 
a week. Sometimes we find that we have made a mistake and have 
sent the wrong person to an honor study hall. In that case, with 
the approval of the group, that person is sent back to the regular 
study hall. 

The study-hall situation at South High School is by no means 
perfect for we still have students who think study hall is the place 
to play, talk, or sleep. We probably always will have some who 
think that their ability is measured by what they can “get by” with, 
but we are proud of the progress we have made. Now the great 
majority of the students are actively helping to make this depart- 
ment of the student organization a success. Our aim is that, by 
the end of the present school year, every teacher may feel that if he 
has work to do somewhere other than in the study hall it may be 
done with the assurance that students in the study hall not only 
know how to conduct themselves but that they can be depended 
upon to do it. 


Civitan Club Promotes Good Citizenship 


8. C. DESKINS 


Principal, Sumner High School, R.F.D. Route 1 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


The Civitan Club of Greensboro, North Carolina, has started a 
plan of promoting good citizenship in the high schools of the sur- 
rounding county. Good citizenship is to be stimulated, according 
to this plan, by the selection each year of the best citizen in each 
school. Six qualifications for judging the best citizen, who must be 
a member of the senior class, were set up as follows: character, lead- 
ership, scholarship, service, loyalty, and sincerity. 
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Using these qualifications as standards for judging the best 
citizen, the students in each school select by ballot the best student 
citizen for that school. The winner's picture and autograph are 
placed on a scroll furnished by the Civitan Club. This scroll is 
presented to the best citizen in each school on the night of gradua- 
tion. Soon after commencement the Civitans invite to a luncheon 
meeting as their guests all students elected as best citizens, for an 
hour of good fellowship with an inspirational address on citizenship. 


A Library-Study Hall at Greenville, 
South Carolina 


A. J. PARKHURST 


Formerly Principal, Senior High School, 
Greenville, South Carolina 


The 1937 spring registration in the senior high school at Green- 
ville, South Carolina, showed that the building would be badly 
overcrowded as a result of an increased enrollment the following 
fall. A new building was under construction, but it was not to 
be ready for occupancy for another year. 

The building which housed the school in, 1937 contained a sep- 
arate study hall and library. Each of these rooms had about thirty- 
five thousand square feet of floor space. Either room was large 
enough to seat the pupils assigned to study hall at any period dur- 
ing the school day. It was decided to move the library equipment 
and books to the room formerly used only as a study hall, and that 
the former library space should be sub-divided for classroom use. 

The combination library-study hall was called “the library,” 
and pupils with free periods were scheduled for a library period. 
The librarian and her assistants were not asked to take over any 
routine study-hall duties, since two teachers were assigned at each 
period to check pupil attendance and to supervise the room. The 
librarian or one of the assistants approached pupils who did not 
know how to use the library and offered their help in finding the 
materials they needed. 

The combination library-study hall proved to be a success. The 
circulation of books increased nearly one hundred and fifty per 
cent; pupils appeared to be better prepared in their library refer- 
ence assignments than in previous years; the periodicals became 
worn from continuous use; and the usual study-hall pupil problems 
almost disappeared. The librarian and her assistants worked much 
harder than previously but because greater use was made of library 
materials their professional pride prompted them to pronounce the 
combination a success. 





Some Major Trends Relating to the 
Curriculum and Their Implications 
for Teaching 


NELSON L. BOSSING 


Professor of Secondary Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


KX 


) AN ARTICLE that appeared recently in an educational pe- 
riodical, a writer listed six tenets of modern psychology which, 
if taken seriously, he insisted would revolutionize educational pro- 
cedures. Whether one agrees fully or not with the position taken 
by the writer, certainly no one would deny that major changes are 
taking place in educational thought which vitally affect curriculum 
developments. These changes in turn have far-reaching implica- 
tions for teachers and for teaching. 

In this discussion no attempt will be made to enumerate in de- 
tail the changes taking place, but some of the more significant de- 
velopments will be singled out in order to indicate their general 
implications for the teaching profession. 


THE CHANGING CONCEPT OF EDUCATION 


The first of these concern the change from the aristocratic- 
cultural to the democratic-social concept of education and the 
curriculum. For the educationally informed it is not necessary 
to labor this point. Historically our educational theory and the 
school curriculum reflected the aristocratic-cultural background of 
the early colonial settlers. The early settlers brought to America 
a rigid heritage of aristocratic outlook, both social and educational. 
They tried to establish on American soil the cultural pattern of 
their home lands. The school and its curriculum, therefore, were 
pointed to serve the needs of that limited group which these served 
in Europe. 

Very slowly, indeed, has the democratic-social concept of edu- 
cation supplanted the old aristocratic-cultural ideal in America. 
Still more slowly has this change in the social-educational ideal 
affected the curriculum and the practices of the school. Today the 
emphasis of the school, both elementary and secondary, is upon 
the development of social intelligence for effective participation 
within a democracy. The emphasis upon social sciences and social- 
ized activities within the school reflect in part this change in edu- 
cational philosophy. 

The demand for a functional conception of education and the 
curriculum is another major trend of importance. Increasingly, 
both from within and from without the school, has come an insis- 
tence that the curriculum must be so selected and administered 
that it will result in changed pupil understanding and behavior 
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patterns in conformity with modern educational purposes. For 
some time the non-functional nature of much of the curriculum as 
offered has been generally accepted. During the depression follow- 
ing 1930 education faced a crisis. Under the lash of economic 
stringency, the mounting volume of skepticism regarding the value 
of our educational curriculum suddenly led to an arousal from 
complacent tolerance to strident criticism of and opposition to the 
school on the part of the laity and the educational profession. As 
a result, almost a complete re-orientation of the curriculum is neces- 
sary. The process is now fully under way. 


A New CONCEPT OF THE CURRICULUM 


A radical change within the past ten years with respect to the 
accepted meaning of the curriculum has and will profoundly affect 
the work of the school and of the teachers. This newer concept 
of the meaning of the curriculum has been given large emphasis 
recently due to popular texts on curriculum. The first defines the 
curriculum thus, “The school curriculum is held to be composed 
of all the experiences children have under the guidance of the 
teachers.”1 A later text carries the implications of the above defini- 
tion to its logical conclusions and suggests that the curriculum con- 
sists of all the experiences had by children both in and out of 
school.? 

This newer conception of the curriculum which even now is all 
but universally accepted by educational leaders will influence the 
work of the school in at least two major directions. First, the 
focus of attention will be shifted from the subject matter to what 
happens to the learner as the result of his contacts with subject- 
matter materials and other elements which contribute to his ex- 
perience in the learning situation. Second, the school must now 
think of every aspect of the school and the outside environment as 
the totality of the impact which these provide as a basis for the 
experiences that color the learning situation and product. So-called 
extracurricular activities, for instance, will now be recognized as 
important a means of influencing the educational experience of 
the learner as are the more formal traditional activities of the class- 
room. Furthermore, the school can no longer be indifferent to the 
out-of-school experience of the learner since these will now be recog- 
nized to vitally affect constructively or destructively those expe- 
riences had in the school. 

It is pertinent to suggest at this point that the emphasis is here 
on the focus of attention rather than to imply a totally different 
philosophy of education. In his recent book Experience and Edu- 
cation, Dewey has pointed out quite clearly the danger of assum- 
ing a complete break in theory and practice from the past as atten- 


1H. L. Caswell and D. S. Campbell. Curriculum Development (New York: American 
Book Company, 1935), p. 69. 

2J. K. Norton and M. A. Norton. Foundations of Curriculum Building (Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1936), p. 548. 
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tion is focused upon experience rather than subject matter as the 
essential point of reference in the recent discussions of learning and 
the curriculum. 


THE INTEGRATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


Flowing in part from the social-educational philosophy and the 
psychological factors implicit in the trends suggested above, has 
come another important curriculum trend: namely, the wide-spread 
interest and experimental efforts toward correlation and integration 
of the curriculum. These efforts have been expressed in one direc- 
tion in an attempted reorganization of the traditional subject- 
matter courses through developing significant relationships between 
courses and subject-matter divisions. At the opposite extreme are 
the attempts which have been made to ignore subject fields and to 
organize the curriculum around meaningful areas of experience. In 
the integrated type of curriculum data are drawn from any and 
every department of subject matter as these are thought to contrib- 
ute to the experience of the learner. 

Two reasons particularly have led to the integrated approach. 
First, life experiences seldom appear within the limited confines of 
our present rigid curriculum departmental pattern. A second corol- 
lary of the first is that life problems seldom arise capable of solution 
wholly within the present rigid curriculum departmental pattern. 
Particularly is this true in childhood and adolescence. It is safe to 
say this generalization would apply to the vast majority of situa- 
tions facing adults apart from their specialized interests. 

Intimately associated with the aforesaid trends, still another 
needs to be mentioned: it is the growing tendency to break down 
the grade and departmental classifications. The trend toward 
integration of the curriculum of course could not be brought about 
without the slurring of division lines in the school. Problems that 
arise in everyday experience have a way of cutting across artificial 
classifications. To solve a vital problem in the area of socio-political 
experience may require data found traditionally in the ninth-grade 
American history course, tenth-grade civics, and twelfth-grade eco- 
nomics. 

The natural outgrowth of the psychology of childhood and 
adolescence suggests children differ too widely in interests and 
abilities to be subjected to an identical subject-matter curriculum 
which is artificially arranged in the old patterns of grade and course 
divisions. Again the natural concomitant of the psychological 
theory of maturation suggests such wide pupil variation and differ- 
entiation as to make a lockstep grade-classified curriculum un- 
tenable. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE TEACHING PERSONNEL 


These curiculum trends have profound significance for teaching 
and for the teaching personnel. Teaching under the new dis- 
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pensation is no longer a simple task. A contrast with the dominant 
theory and practice of the old will bring this out in clear per- 
spective. Since the prevailing notion of the older educational 
philosophy was the transmission of the cultural heritage of the 
past, which was thought to consist of large quantities of informa- 
tion, the task of determining the curriculum content belonged not 
to the teacher but to the expert in that subject area. This is clear- 
ly evidenced by the universal practice of having textbooks in the 
various subject-matter fields prepared by scholars preeminent with- 
in these fields. The teacher then had but to accept unquestion- 
ingly the quantitative formulation of the curriculum as provided. 
Further, since the measure of successful teaching was the degree to 
which the pupil could reproduce the encyclopedic information pro- 
vided, instructional processes were reduced to simplicity itself. 
Memorization and drill were the chief concerns of the teacher. 

Not so simple are the requirements of teaching a modern curric- 
ulum. While experts may assist in determining the large areas of 
social functioning, the teacher must adapt even these broad out- 
lines to meet specific learning requirements. Now the teacher con- 
fronts the task of creating situations from which the student will 
gain such experience as will insure his emerging therefrom with 
(1) new understandings, (2) increased ability to solve problem 
situations pertinent for effective living, and (3) fundamentally 
desirable social attitudes and appreciations. 

Under these circumstances the teacher cannot turn to the ans- 
wer book to measure the success or failure of his teaching. Nor 
can he in the traditional way line with his finger the pages of the 
textbook as the pupil recites to determine the extent of learning 
that has taken place. He has the infinitely more difficult task of 
trying to check the effectiveness of teaching and learning against 
the criteria of social functionality. Unfortunately these criteria 
are not well charted, nor does it seem that they can be definitely 
set. Some differentiation is inevitable with each social environ- 
ment and with each learning situation. 

Since the “social functions” approach is now most emphasized 
in the curriculum, even the information which the pupil should 
have must depend in great measure upon its functional significance 
in meeting problems and solving situations within the social milieu. 
The teacher, then, must be able to select and adapt, and even 
aid, the student to become effective in locating such information as 
is necessary to meet the unique situations within his immediate 
environment. The increasing emphasis upon the emotional as- 
pects of learning creates additional and more difficult problems for 
the present-day teacher. 


IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING THE LEARNER 


Teaching, therefore, rises to the stature of a science. Teaching 
the new curriculum requires a thorough understanding of the 
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nature of the learner and of the learning process. The physical- 
mental-emotional makeup of the learner, both generic and specific, 
must be fully comprehended. There are factors of individual differ- 
ences which obtain for the group and for the individual. These 
will play a vital part in the reaction of the individual student to 
the situation, and will color very materially the nature of the learn- 
ing experience each receives. It is vital that the potentials of the 
learners, collectively and individually, should be well understood. 
Otherwise a positive or negative, desirable or undesirable, outcome 
may result from the learning experience. 

Since the learner as the teacher greets him is the product of his 
heredity as well as his social environment, he cannot be understood 
in the abstract. He is a personality and in a significant way is 
different from other personalities. Only a painstaking study of the 
characteristics of each learner with a knowledge of the environ- 
mental factors of home and community which have helped to mold 
him will bring about such an understanding. Such studies for 
example as are reported in Elsie Smithies’ Case Studies of Normal, 
Adolescent Girls, or D. A. Thom’s Normal Youth and Its Everyday 
Problems clearly reveal the necessity for an intimate knowledge 
of each learner. 

When the learner as an individual is thoroughly understood, 
only part of the teaching task has been achieved. The learning 
process, itself, must also be understood. How does experience func- 
tion in the learning process? Unless this is clearly perceived there 
is little value in knowing the idiosyncrasies of the individual. What 
psychological principles operate in gathering meaning or emotional 
sets from experience? Does the learning process operate differently 
in acquiring information, skills, understandings or appreciations? 
How may they be applied in a given situation? 

Unfortunately, while the new curriculum trends place a premium 
upon the answers to the above questions, psychology is not now 
prepared to give clear-cut answers. In fact, there is considerable 
confusion between the schools of psychology as to the way the 
learning process operates. Nonetheless it is much more imperative 
now than under the old curricular concept that teaching be based 
upon a well-authenticated understanding of the learning process. 


UNDERSTANDING THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


Closely allied with the above is the necessity for a clear under- 
standing of educational theory and the educational process. In 
fact, no adequate educational procedures can be developed until 
some satisfactory answer can be given to the nature of the learning 
process. A keen educational observer once remarked that our prac- 
tice often was much better than our theory. It may be, however, 
that relatively effective procedures can be developed before a satis- 
factory explanation can be given. Broadly speaking, certain proce- 
dures have led to results of which the “why” has not been clearly 
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understood. For example, for many years it has been understood 
that within limits whole learning was more economical and effec- 
tive than part learning. Within certain limits experimental evi- 
dence appears to support this understanding. Psychologists, unfor- 
tunately, do not agree as to the learning procedures involved. A 
well-defined and significantly large body of educational theory and 
procedures has been developed during the past decade or two. 
Some of it is experimentally arrived at, but most of it is prag- 
matically and empirically determined. The educational process is 
pertinent to the teaching situation and must be understood if the 
newer curriculum ideology is to be utilized. 

It is no less imperative that modern teaching be based upon a 
thorough understanding of the political-socio-economic environ- 
ment in which the learner is to function. The experiential con- 
cept of modern education and the curriculum does not permit teach- 
ing in the vacuity of abstract generalities. Teaching must grow 
out of not only a knowledge of the abstract principles of eco- 
nomics, political science and sociology, but also of an intimate 
understanding and appreciation of their applications and interre- 
lations within concrete social situations which are vital to and 
meaningful for the learner. The science of social relations must 
be understood, therefore, within both their theoretical and their 
applied aspects. 


ADAPTION OF TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


Teaching likewise becomes an art. No longer is there a place 


for rule-of-thumb teaching; no cut-and-dried methods can be made 
to do service in every situation. Teachers have frequently com- 
mented to the writer concerning an instructor in a teacher-training 
institution who had a certain methodological formula for every 
lesson. The lesson plans of every teacher had to fit into one set 
mold and follow exactly the same steps and procedures in their 
development irrespective of whether the lesson was informational 
in type, required the acquisition of skills, or was appreciational in 
nature. An authority in the field of supervision criticizes the edu- 
cational methods of the early teacher-training institutions because 
the rule-of-thumb techniques employed sent teachers out into the 
field who were virtually mechanical echoes of their masters. So 
imitative were they in many instances of the procedural peculiari- 
ties of their instructors that these teachers easily identified to the 
observer the instructor under whom they had had their teacher 
training. 

A former professor of the writer’s, who did his graduate work 
in a German University, delighted in portraying to his classes the 
mechanical teaching of one of his professors. At the appointed hour 
the German professor emerged from a door directly behind his 
desk, mounted the rostrum, gingerly opened his portfolio, and 
tenderly laid a sheaf of carefully-arranged lecture notes on the desk 
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before him. The sheets of paper on which his notes were written 
were yellow with age and the paper so brittle that the edges of the 
paper were frayed. Mechanically the professor intoned his lecture 
for the hour, carefully replaced his notes in his portfolio and retired 
to his office. This ritual was repeated each day. The observation 
made to the class was that it was doubtful whether that professor 
had changed a word of his lectures in that course for twenty years. 

Such mechanical, lifeless teaching is rendered obsolete by the 
modern conception of education and the curriculum. No two 
individuals can ever have exactly the same experience; nor can an 
experience ever be duplicated exactly for the same individual. No 
two learning situations are identical, and therefore each learning 
situation requires a different method of approach. Unlike the 
mechanical procedures which are applicable to mechanical situa- 
tions and inanimate things, teaching involves the application of a 
different procedure to each learning situation. A premium is thus 
placed upon the creative imagination of the real artist. Following 
the broad principles of educational theories and the learning proc- 
ess the teacher is limited only by his paucity of imaginative genius. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE TEACHER 


Teaching under the impact of these newer educational develop- 
ments becomes in its essential nature ever-changing and ever-chal- 
lenging. Each day and each situation provides in its freshness a 
challenge to the teacher to draw upon every available resource and 
all the creative power he possesses to meet differently but adequately 
the new demands made upon him. Instead of growing stale and 
mechanical at his task the teacher should look upon each day as a 
challenging adventure. All too frequently a teacher gives expres- 
sion to a desire to get away from the deadening drudgery of the 
classroom. This attitude can exist only where the influence of new 
curriculum trends are not felt. 

Under the newer educational ideology, teaching in its essential 
nature becomes experimental and pioneering. So little is known 
of the way in which the larger objectives are to be reached! Even 
the specific goals to be obtained are not clearly marked out. New 
patterns of thought and new methods of attack must be developed 
before present educational ideas can be realized. Teachers and 
administrators alike must look upon their common tasks with the 
creative genius of the artist and the spirit of the experimenter and 
the pioneer. 

After a presentation of this challenge of the newer development 
in education for the teacher a veteran teacher remarked to the 
speaker, “It is all right for you to speak so enthusiastically. Fifteen 
years ago I came to this school system with enthusiasm and with 
ideas but I have lost them all. I found the administration did not 
welcome either new ideas or teachers’ enthusiasm.” Just recently a 
much-disturbed and discouraged teacher sought the counsel of the 
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writer because her enthusiasm to blaze new trails of adventure in 
teaching met the stern frown and open scorn of her administrative 
superior for whom new visions and new educational horizons 
seemed long since dead. 

The motto of every teacher who thinks of present-day teaching 
as a creative art, an adventure and a challenge, might well be the 
words of the late Lincoln Steffens who in one of his last books, 
Unfinished Business, stated his message to all age groups thus: 
“That nothing is done finally and right, that nothing is known, 
positively and completely.” 





Articles from the Eight-Year Study 


There was not sufficient space in the special November issue to 
include all the articles which dealt with practices in schools that 
are participating in the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. Two of these are included in this: issue: “Train- 
ing for Democracy in the High School Assembly”, by Burton P. 
Fowler; and “The Cooperative Study of Curriculum Problems by 
Pupils, Parents and Teachers,” by Arthur K. Loomis. 





30 ,000 ,000 School Children 


An item in the Journal of the National Education Association 
states that the school enrollments this fall in the United States will 
exceed 30,000,000 young people: 21,750,000 in elementary schools; 
7,200,000 in high schools; and 1,400,000 in colleges and universities. 





Changes in Number of Schools 


The number of elementary schools decreased 4000 from 1934 
to 1936. During the same period public high schools increased goo 
in number to a total of 25,600. 





Geography Helps for Teachers 


The National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. publishes 
weekly a set of five Geographic News Bulletins for teachers, during 
thirty weeks of the school year. They contain pertinent facts of 
geographic information for classroom use which are gathered by 
the Society from all corners of the world. Applications should be 
accompanied by twenty-five cents to cover mailing cost. 





Training for Democracy in the High 
School Assembly 


BURTON P. FOWLER 
Headmaster, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


KX 


VER SINCE pupils have shouted “Give me liberty or give me 

death” in Friday afternoon rhetoricals, schools have recog- 
nized the value of speaking pieces in public. For what purpose? 
To amuse, to edify, to inspire, to instruct, to clarify, to share ex- 
periences, and to show off, have been at various times the aims of 
auditorium exercises. As a distinguished Scotch educator remarked 
a few years ago when he was asked what he regarded as the most 
distinctive feature of American schools. “It is the auditorium.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN ASSEMBLIES 


Assemblies have undergone remarkable changes in recent years, 
chiefly as a result of the evolution of the extracurricular program. 
In the beginning fragmentary and disconnected, the modern as- 
sembly program has become unified and purposeful. A quarter of a 
century ago it was the exception to find an assembly hour that did 
not consist of recitations, songs by the student body, piano solos, 
and remarks by the principal. Today, programs are more likely to 
be built around such themes as short-wave broadcasting, aviation, 
the relations of capital and labor, international cooperation, humor, 
modern drama, and the Victorian poets. 

In addition to greater unity, a second significant characteristic 
of assemblies has been student participation in planning and de- 
veloping programs. Formerly one of the faculty, usually a teacher 
of English or a teacher of dramatics, prepared programs which she 
thought would be entertaining, which would exhibit the school 
to advantage, or which might be of benefit to the particular pupils 
chosen to participate. In the modern school, however, the planning 
of programs has become the responsibility of special committees of 
the student body or the function of various subject-matter groups, 
such as a social-studies class, an art class, or some hobby group in 
photography, dramatics, music, and shop. 

A third feature of the modern assembly is its use to clarify and 
illustrate meanings through dramatizations, dancing, music, “quiz” 
programs, exhibits, map demonstrations, and similar activities. Pro- 
grams of this kind tend to extend the background of information, 
not only of the participants, but of the students as a whole. They 
also provide a powerful form of motivation for the greater mastery 
of subject matter. 

A fourth characteristic overlaps all the preceding aims and yet 
has an individuality of its own. The pupil-planning of assemblies, 
like all progressive trends in education, reflects emphasis on the 
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process rather than on the product. The sharing of ideas, the 
discussion of ways and means, the division of labor, and the definite 
responsibilities represent the essential educative values to be had. 
Therefore it is not surprising to find in modern assemblies more 
naturalness and informality of presentation than was to be expected 
in a memorized recitation of “Spartacus’ Address to the Gladiators.” 
Extemporaneous and impromptu speaking undoubtedly are better 
suited to the needs of present-day youth who live in a period of 
democratic discussion, than the glib, showy oration of the nineties 
when to listen and to think were supposed to be identical pro- 
cesses. 

A fifth type of program is the religious exercise as opposed 
to the more secular type of program. While it is recognized that 
there is an inevitable clash of opinion in this field and that the 
exponents of naturalism believe that all inspiring. experience is 
religious, we are convinced at Tower Hill that there is a place for 
the more conventional kind of religious instruction and experience 
in the school curriculum. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PURPOSE OF ASSEMBLIES 


Possibly in these critical days no more striking characteristic of 
school assemblies could be described than the use of the assembly 
to interpret, demonstrate and defend the ideals of American democ- 
racy. In this respect it might be argued that we have reverted to 
the aims of the New England grammar schools, in whose exercises 
the patriotic motive was strong. It is to be hoped, however, that 
today we can develop a kind of patriotism that is just as fervent 
and loyal, but less nationalistic than the older brand; one that is 
more the product of thoughtful analysis and broad sympathies, but 
less the result of mass shouting and blind emotional outbursts. 

A brief description of some of the programs given at Tower 
Hill last year in order to realize this democratic purpose may serve 
to illustrate how the assembly can help pupils to understand better 
the difference between our democratic institutions and those of the 
totalitarian states. 

One of the traditions of the school is that the senior class in 
social studies should assume responsibility for the Armistice Day 
assembly. The pupils concerned began shortly after the opening of 
school in September, 1938, to discuss with their teachers of history, 
English, dramatics, art, and music what fresh possibilities might 
be explored in order to present a program which would emphasize 
some of the social and political changes that have occurred since 
the World War. The “Living Newspaper” technique of the Federal 
Theater Project was chosen as an effective and appropriate medium 
for the presentation of the various topics to be studied. For an 
intensive two-months period the class plunged into the study of 
the causes of the World War, both near and remote, together with 
some of the problems that have emerged during the post-war period. 
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Historical backgrounds, state papers, propaganda devices, and 
current literature, both American and European, were studied and 
discussed before the actual writing of the production was begun. 
Written reports and classroom discussions were evaluated and 
digested to provide suitable materials for dramatic presentation. 
In the final production the techniques of the radio broadcast, the 
motion picture, and the drama were combined to produce a power- 
ful dramatic effect. 

The mere mention of the scenes will be sufficient to show the 
nature of the material presented and some of the obvious values 
gained for both participants and audience: a newsboy rushing 
through a crowd shouting “Extry! Extry! War declared!”; a scene 
in a modern German home; a pacifist on a street-corner soap box; 
a farewell scene between mother and son; a propaganda broad- 
cast; a group of soldiers in the trenches; and a final symbolical 
tableau of white crosses before which a soldier kneels. 


Socio-ECONoMIc ILLs IN A DEMOCRACY 


A program presented by the eleventh grade after it completed 
a study of the relations of capital and labor illustrates a slightly 
different and more difficult treatment of a theme vitally related 
to the preservation of our democratic institutions. “Advancing 
Science” was tried as the culprit who is responsible for all our 
economic and social ills. Men, women, and children were shown 
as being ruthlessly crushed beneath the wheels of modern machin- 
ery. “Advancing Science” was further charged with stealing men’s 
jobs, kidnapping children from their poverty- stricken homes to 
work in factories, and herding human beings in the slums of great 
cities. The attorney for the defense, on the other hand, depicted 
“Advancing Science” as one of mankind’s greatest benefactors, sav- 
ing millions of lives, opening up new opportunities for employ- 
ment, and creating a world of comfort and beauty. 

Evidence was presented by means of a series of dramatic scenes 
introduced by appropriate witnesses. The play closed with the 
introduction of a series of expert opinions from distinguished 
representatives of industry, economics, and sociology. The whole 
dramatization was an excellent example of the objective presenta- 
tion of a highly controversial question. 

To summarize, it might be said that two characteristics of as- 
semblies at Tower Hill have come to dominate our procedure dur- 
ing the present rapidly shifting tides of world affairs: one, to 
develop to the greatest possible extent the ability of our pupils to 
plan, prepare, and present programs which shall be largely the 
product of their own initiative; the second, to recognize frankly 
that the understanding, improvement, and protection of democracy 
itself has become for the present an all-important function of the 
school assembly as it has for every other feature of the whole 
curriculum. 





Books for the Professional Library of the 
Classroom Teacher’ 


A. J. PARKHURST 


Fellow in Education, University of North Carolina 
With the Cooperation of the Editorial Board of 
The High School Journal 
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LASSROOM teachers generally recognize the importance of a 
C professional library in their respective subject fields, but un- 
fortunately most of them cannot afford a large personal expenditure 
for books. In the average school system no provision is made in 
the budget for the purchase of books for the professional use of 
teachers. The problem, then, for the classroom teacher is to pro- 
vide himself with a small professional library of carefully selected 
books in his field. 

The following books are recommended for the professional li- 
brary of the classroom teacher by the specialists in the various sub- 
ject fields on the editorial board of The High School Journal. The 
price listed for each book has been taken from the United States 
Catalog and the Cumulative Book Index. There may be, in some 
cases, slight variations from prices which have been quoted later 
by the publishers. 


SELECTED Books FOR TEACHERS OF SCIENCE 
CARLETON E. PRESTON 


Commission on Secondary School Curriculum, Progressive Education Association. 
Science in General Education. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1938. Pp. xiii + 591. $2.50. 

Croxton, W. C. Science in the Elementary School. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xii+ 454. $3.00. 

Downing, Elliott R. An Introduction to the Teaching of Science. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. vii + 258. $2.00. 

Hunter, George W. Science Teaching at Junior and Senior High School Levels. 
New York: American Book Co., 1934. Pp. vili +552. $2.50. 

Kinsey, Alfred C. Methods in Biology. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1937- Pp. x +279. $2.00. 

Miller, David F., and Blaydes, Glenn W. Methods and Materials for Teaching 
Biological Sciences. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 
xii + 435. $3.50. 

National Society for the Study of Education. A Program for Teaching Science. 
Thirty-first Yearbook, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publish- 
ing Co., 1932. Pp. xii+ 370. $2.50. 

Preston, Carleton E. The High School Science Teacher and His Work. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xvii + 272. $2.00. 


SELECTED Books FOR TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 
H. F. Muncu 
Bell, Eric T. Men of Mathematics. New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1937. 
Pp. xxi + 592. $5.00. 


1 Recommended books for the professional library of classroom teachers in fields not 
covered in this list will appear in’ the January issue of The Journal. 
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Breslich, Ernest R. The Teaching of Mathematics in the Secondary School: 
Technique. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. vii + 239. 
$2.00. 

Problems in Teaching Secondary School Mathematics. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. vii +347. $3.00. 

The Administration of Mathematics in Secondary Schools. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. vii-+ 407. $3.00. 

Dudeney, Henery E. The Canterbury Puzzles. New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1929. Pp. 255. $1.50. 

Jones, Samuel I. Mathematical Nuts for Lovers of Mathematics. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Samuel I. Jones, Life and Casualty Building, 1936. Pp. x + 340. 
$3.50. 

Minnick, J. H. Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary School: Principles and 
Methods. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv + 336. $3.00. 

Sanford, Vera. A Short History of Mathematics. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1930. Pp. xii+ 402. $3.25. 

Schultze, Arthur. The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xx +370. $1.80. 

Smith, David E., and Reeve, William D. The Teaching of Junior High School 
Mathematics. New York: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. viii + 411. $2.00. 

Woodring, Maxie N., and Sanford, Vera. Enriched Teaching of Mathematics in 
Junior and Senior High School: A Source Book of Illustrative and Supple- 
mentary Materials for Teachers of Mathematics. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. x + 133- 
$1.75. 

Yearbooks of The National Council of the Teachers of Mathematics. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926-38. 
Complete set vols. 1-12. $16.50. 


SELECTED BOooKs FOR TEACHERS OF LATIN 
J. Minor Gwynn 


American Classical League. The Classical Investigation: Part I, General Report. 
New York: New York University, 1928 (abridged edition). Pp. 29-235. $ .50. 

Boak, Arthur E. R. A History of Rome to 565 A.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1930 (revised). Pp. xx + 476. $3.75. 

Gray, Mason D. The Teaching of Latin. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., 1929. Pp. xviii + 235. $2.00. 

Hill, Victor D., Seeger, Dorothy M., and Winch, Bertha M. (editors). Teaching 
First-Year Latin. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio Latin Service Committee 
of the Ohio Classical Conference, 1938. Pp. vii-xvi + 280. $1.60. 

Howe, George, and Harrer, Gustave A. A Handbook of Classical Mythology. 
New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1929. Pp. vii+ 301. $1.50. 

Rose, Herbert J. Handbook of Latin Literature, from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Saint Augustine. London: Methuen & Co., 1936. Pp. ix + 557. 
$6.00. 

Sabin, Francis E. Classical Myths That Live Today. New York: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1927. Pp. xviii + 348 + xlvi. $1.92. 

Showerman, Grant. Rome and the Romans: A Survey and an Interpretation. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xxi + 642. $3.00. 

Woodring, Maxie N., and Sabin, Frances E. Enriched Teaching of Latin in 
the High School. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1930. Pp. viii + 144. $1.50. 


SELECTED BOOKS FOR TEACHERS OF BUSINESS 
G. H. PARKER 


Andruss, Harvey A. Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting. Cincinnati: 
Southwestern Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. x + 178. $7.00. 
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Blackstone, Earl G., and Smith, Sofrona L. Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. xii + 541. $3.00. 
Frailey, L. E. Smooth Sailing Letters. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 

Pp. xiii +171. $1.50. 

Goodfellow, Raymond C. (editor). Modernizing Business Education. Eleventh 
Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. Philadelphia: 
The Association, 120 Walnut Street, 1938. Pp. xxiv + 409. $2.50. 

Haynes, Benjamin R., and Graham, Jessie. Research in Business Education. 
Los Angeles: C. C. Crawford, Publisher, University of Southern California, 
1932. Pp. xv + 232. $2.00. 

Kitson, Harry Dexter (editor). Commercial Education in the Secondary Schools. 
New York: Ginn & Co., 1929. Pp. vii+ 374. $2.20. 

Lord, Everett W. The Fundamentals of Business Ethics. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1926. Pp. v + 196. 

Rasely, Hiram N. Finding Yourself. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1938. 
Pp. ix + 209. $1.00. 

Skene, Etta C., Walsh, J. V., and Lomax, P. S. Teaching Principles and Proce- 
dures for Gregg Shorthand. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. 
Vv +302. $1.20. 


SELECTED Books FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
Mary PEacock Dove.Las 


Bennett, Wilma. The Student Library Assistant: A Workbook, Bibliography, 
and Manual of Suggestions. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1933. Pp. 
viii + 267. $2.40. 

Currin, Althea M. School Library Management. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1939. Pp. 169. $1.25. 

Douglas, Mary Peacock. North Carolina School Library Handbook. Publica- 
tion No. 197 of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Raleigh, North 
Carolina: State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1938. Pp. 116. $ .go. 

Fargo, Lucile F. Activity Book for School Libraries. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1938. Pp. xi + 208. $2.25. 

The Library in the School. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1939. Pp. xiv-+ 544. $3.50. 

Headley, Leal A. Making the Most of Books. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1932. Pp. v + 342. $3.00. 

Heller, Frieda M., and LaBrant, Lou L. Experiment Together: The Librarian 
and the Teacher of English. Chicago: American Library Association, 1938. 
Pp. 84. $ .75. 

Ingles, May, and McCague, Anna. Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1930. Pp. 198. $1.80. 

Mott, Carolyn, and Baisden, Leo B. The Children’s Book on How to Use 
Books and Libraries. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. Pp. 207. 
$1.28. 

National Education Association, Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Elementary School Libraries. Twelfth Yearbook. Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XII, No. 5. Washington: Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association, 
1933. Pp. 117-576. $2.00. 


SELECTED Books FOR TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Outver K. CoRNWELL 


Bancroft, Jessie H. Games. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. ix + 
685. $4.00. 

Coombs, John Wesley. Baseball: Individual Play and Team Strategy. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xx + 278. $2.75. 
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Da Grossa, John. Functional Football. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1936. Pp. xi +323. $3.00. 

Mitchell, Elmer D. (editor). Sports for Recreation. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 1936. Pp. x + 467. $2.50. 

Neilson, Neila P., and Van Hagen, Winifred. Physical Education for the 
Elementary School. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1930. Pp. xv + 365. 
$2.00. 

Nixon, Eugene W., and Cozens, Frederick W. Introduction to Physical Educa- 
tion. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1934. Pp. xi + 262. $2.50. 

Rice, Emmett A. A Brief History of Physical Education. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1926. Pp. xxiv + 276. $2.00. 

Sheffield, Lybam, and Sheffield, Nita C. Swimming Simplified. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. xiii + 297. $2.00. 

Stafford, George T. Preventive and Corrective Physical Education. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1928. Pp. xix + 328. $3.00. 

Thompson, Betty Lynd. Fundamentals of Rhythm and Dance. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1933. Pp. xix +230. $3.60. 

Veenker, George F. Basketball for Coaches and Players. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1929. Pp. 232. $3.00. 

Williams, Jesse F., and Brownell, Clifford L. The Administration of Health and 
Physical Education. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1934. Pp. ix +598. 
$3.00. 


SELECTED Books FOR TEACHERS OF ART 
Rospert M. SKELTON? 


Cheney, Sheldon W., and Cheney, Martha C. Art and the Machine. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xvii + 307. $3.75. 

Cheney, Sheldon W. A World History of Art. New York: The Viking Press, 
1937. Pp. xiv-+ 946. $5.00. 

Collins, M. Rose, and Riley, Olive L. Art Appreciation for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1932. Pp. xiv + 334. 
$1.80. 

Craven, Thomas. Men of Art. New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1933. 
Pp. xxi + 524. $93.75. 

Friend, Leon, and Hefter, Joseph. Graphic Design. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 407. $7.50. 

Payant, Felix. Our Changing Art Education. Columbus, Ohio: Keramic Studio 
Publishing Co., 1935. Pp. 93. $2.50. 

Rusk, William Sener (editor). Methods of Teaching the Fine Arts. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. x + 220. $2.50. 
Sponsored by Members of the Fine Arts Staff of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Art Education Today. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 

University, published annually since 1936. $1.50. 

Tannahill, Sallie B. Fine Arts for Public School Administrators. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. 
xv + 145. $1.50. 

P’s and Q’s of Lettering. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+ 109. $2.50. 


2 Head, Department of Art, The Woman's College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, N. C. 





The Cooperative Study of Curriculum 
Problems by Pupils, Parents and 


Teachers 


ARTHUR K. LOOMIS 
Superintendent of Schools, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
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ARENTS, pupils, and teachers in Shaker Heights, Ohio, dur- 

ing the past two years have been engaged in a cooperative 
study of the curriculum of the public schools. The first year was 
used for two studies by small committees composed of representa- 
tives of the three groups. In one study, pupil needs as pupils see 
them were investigated with the help of nine hundred and fifty boys 
and girls in grades six, nine, and twelve. In the other study, the 
educational needs of our American democracy were analyzed with 
the help of nine hundred and fifty students in grades ten, eleven, 
and twelve. The parents of the participating students and the one 
hundred and eighty teachers in the system engaged in these basic 
studies. 


Tue Stupy oF Pupit NEEDs 


The method of attack in the study of pupil needs was to secure 
lists of educational needs from all pupils in grades six, nine, and 
twelve. Five thousand cards presenting five thousand stated needs 


were secured. A process of sorting resulted in three lists of approxi- 
mately one hundred items each. Mimeographed lists for their own 
grade were sent to all pupils who had helped. After discussion in 
class, pupils took the lists home for discussion with their parents. 
As a result of careful grouping of the three hundred items by 
a ninth-grade English class and checking by a twelfth-grade class in 
social studies, a master list of twenty categories was set up. Under 
these headings all the three hundred items could be placed. The 
pupils, their parents, and all teachers then answered this question 
for each of the twenty categories: “Is the school solely responsible, 
partly responsible, or not at all responsible for this class of pupil 
needs?” The only category which was dropped on the basis of the 
answers to this question was that concerned with religious belief. 
The remaining nineteen categories were then submitted again to 
the whole group of pupils, parents, and teachers with the single 
question on each item: “Does the school now make adequate, inade- 
quate, or excessive provision for meeting this class of needs?” For 
ten of the nineteen categories, 60 per cent or more of the judges 
regarded the schools’ provision as adequate. But a substantial mi- 
nority which ranged from 15 to 56 per cent of the judges regarded 
the present provision as inadequate in the nineteen categories. 
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THE STUDY OF THE NEEDS OF SOCIETY 


The method of attack in the study of the educational needs of 
our society was quite different from the plan just mentioned. A 
committee of seven, composed of parents, pupils, and teachers, 
spent the whole first year in a careful analysis of social needs. Then 
all high-school students and their parents together with the teachers 
were invited to express their agreement or disagreement with each 
of ten propositions submitted by the committee as an adequate 
statement of the educational needs of our society. The students 
were much more critical in their thinking than their parents. 
Moreover, a much larger proportion of the students took the trouble 
to explain their reasons for agreement or disagreement. 

The proposition which commanded the largest support from 
the students related to developing their sense of responsibility for 
maintaining free speech, free publication, and free assembly. Parents 
were most nearly unanimous on the proposition that, “The school 
should help pupils understand how the democratic process has 
developed.” Teachers regarded as the most acceptable statement 
the one which said, ““The community should employ teachers who 
are competent both in social understanding and in teaching ability.” 
All three groups agreed on their second choices with the result that 
the highest per cent of agreement in the total vote was registered 
for the proposition that, “The community should welcome and pro- 
tect intellectual honesty on the part of teachers and pupils.” 

More than two hundred students wrote voluntary comments 
on the questionnaire sheet. One third of all their comments ob- 
jected to any use of indoctrination. A typical comment was that, 
“Any attempt to influence the thinking of the American high- 
school student is in itself contrary to the principles of American 
democracy.” 

Parents were, in general, inclined to give comments on the con- 
servative side. This point of view is indicated by such a comment 
as this, “I agree with these proposals thoroughly, provided that 
they are carried out by teachers who understand their subjects and 
who do not use such courses simply to air radical theories of their 
own.” Several wrote comments which indicated that they felt the 
need for some restriction of free speech, free publication, and free 
assembly. 


Joint CONFERENCES ON THE CuRRICULUM 


In the second year of the study about three hundred parents and 
pupils were invited to join with the teachers in a series of curricu- 
lum conferences. Approximately two hundred accepted the invi- 
tation. Twenty cross-section groups were organized. Seven of the 
teacher members of each group acted as discussion leaders for the 
single sessions or served as permanent chairman or secretary for 
the group. 

The opening meeting was a general assembly of all groups which 
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was addressed by Dr. Harold O. Rugg on the subject of “Democracy 
and the Curriculum.” Then five sessions were held in which the 
main order of business was the discussion in the twenty small groups 
of a series of committee reports which raised important issues on 
these five subjects: (1) pupil needs; (2) educational needs of our 
democratic society; (3) types of experience suitable for meeting these 
individual and social needs; (4) methods of evaluating the outcomes 
of the program for meeting these needs; and (5) administrative ar- 
rangements, including the program of studies and the weekly time 
schedules which would facilitate the attainment of the proposed 
goals. 

At the last session parents and. pupils were invited to join with 
the teachers in answering a printed questionnaire published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, entitled, “What Should 
Our Schools Do?” 

The analysis of the results of the conferences and the replies 
on the questionnaire is now being made. The school year 1939-40 
will be devoted to the preparation of a long-term program and also 
the selection of the immediate next steps. 

Our experience leads us to believe that the cooperation of 
parents and pupils is essential in any fundamental revision of the 
curriculum. We have found the pupils even more helpful than the 
parents. No plan for community cooperation in studying the curri- 
culum of the schools should fail to use the resources of unbiased, 
clear-thinking youth. 





Progressive Education Number 


The October issue of Education is devoted to a stimulating 
discussion of progressive education in the United States. Contribu- 
tors include W. Carson Ryan, William C. Bagley, William H. Kil- 
patrick, and Frederick S. Breed. Education is a monthly professional 
magazine published by The Palmer Company, 370 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





Schools to Meet Child Needs 


The schools of Arthurdale, West Virginia, are organized pri- 
marily to meet the needs of pupils rather than to teach the tradi- 
tional subjects, according to a report by the Arthurdale faculty 
which appeared in the West Virginia School Journal for December, 
1938. The school is a laboratory where children study lifelike 
problems instead of conventional school subjects. The schools con- 
sist of seven buildings—one for the nursery, one for grades 1 to 3, 
one for grades 4 to 6, one for grades 7 to 12, a pottery building for 
school and adult work, a gymnasium and auditorium, and the 
school center building for offices, lunchrooms, kitchens, and home 
economics. 





The Motion Picture Stimulates Discussion 


JAMES P, MITCHELL 


Field Service, Motion Picture Project of the Commission on Human Relations, 
Progressive Education Association 


KA 


| a democratic society the ability to discuss intelligently and in 
such a fashion that every person’s contribution may take its part 
in the whole must be a very important one. The motion-picture 
project of the Commission on Human Relations, whose materials 
for classroom use have just been released for general distribution, 
have other objectives than the development of the ability to dis- 
cuss. However, the question of discussion techniques has become 
increasingly important during the two years of experimentation 
with the project. 


ORIGIN OF THE PROJECT 


The project, an extension of earlier ventures into the field, 
grew out of an increasing recognition by teachers that there were 
great areas of vital importance to young people in their daily lives 
which the schools rarely touched. Why do I get into so many rows 
with my father? What made him the way he is? Why am I so 
like him in some ways? Is there some way that I could handle things 
so that we could get along better? These urgent questions from 
one area alone (there are innumerable others) illustrate the kind of 
problems students confront daily in far too many cases without 
help from their schools. 

The motion-picture project started from a notion that excerpts 
from commercial films might be made to present, not only exercises 
in moving-picture appreciation, acting, story, and art, but also 
examples of the way people in our society act in given significant 
situations. Presentation of such excerpts from motion pictures 
would then be followed by a discussion of the issues raised by the 
film. It was hoped that out of the discussion certain positive values 
would be realized; that the students would become more objective 
about their own and others’ behavior, taking more factors into ac- 
count in understanding human life; and that they would open up 
more desirable methods of human relations and carry these over 
into their own lives. 

All the commercial producers of motion pictures in America 
and some foreign agencies agreed to allow the Commission to make 
excerpts without charge from their negatives, thereby showing a 
cooperative interest which surprised many people accustomed to 
viewing Hollywood with intellectual scorn. With careful pro- 
vision for leadership and evaluation, the films were used for two 
years in some twenty schools. During that time a study was made 
of the ways in which the films were related to the whole curricu- 
lum; of the methods of leadership which seemed most effective; of 
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the questions which to the students seemed most significant; and 
of many other points. 


FitMs AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS 


When the results of the study are published they may be ex- 
pected to be among the most exciting of educational documents, 
but at present only some very general and incomplete statements 
can be made. The experience seemed to justify amply a policy of 
releasing to schools the sixty-odd excerpts from such films. At 
present the Commission is renting the excerpts for a minimum of 
two weeks. Educational groups wishing to use the materials must 
sign a contract guaranteeing that the films will be shown without 
admission charge for educational purposes, and that they will be 
used only by responsible people. Their catalogue, which gives the 
requirements in full, is available on request from the Commission 
on Human Relations of the Progressive Education Association, 
Room 3876, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Study guides 
which accompany the film excerpts and which include synopses, 
questions on issues raised by the excerpts, a bibliography and in 
many cases some source material, are included with the reels. By 
themselves these study guides can be ordered at twenty-five cents 
each. The Commission has a field service to work with teachers in 
the exploration of possibilities in their particular school situations. 

An extremely important question about the use of the motion 
pictures has been raised both by friendly and by unfriendly critics. 
Are American teachers able to use such material, which is certainly 
full of dangers, without the imposition of the prejudices and dis- 
tortions which our society now imposes on teachers’ lives? Further- 
more, what are the most useful techniques for the use of the 
material in schools? Professional and other periodicals interested 
in education should and no doubt will find it important to consider 
these problems. 


RELATION OF Movies To DIscussIoNns 


One of the most effective methods of using these films apparently 
will be to provide materials for group discussions. Following the 
showing of the pictures pupils may analyze the pictures they have 
seen; they will weigh as a group the various aspects and implications 
of the scenes; and then they may reach some conclusion as a group 
regarding the questions which the pictures have raised. Under the 
direction of a capable teacher, the motion pictures may serve an 
extremely useful purpose for stimulating discussions and for en- 
couraging pupils to develop the ability to present their views in a 
discussion group. 





Unit Lesson Planning—A New 
Supervisory Problem 


J. MINOR GWYNN 


Associate Professor of Education, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Kx 


NEW movement in textbook writing has slipped up upon the 
Aaa supervisor and taken him unawares. Until recently 
quite unnoticed, but of far-reaching significance to supervisory offi- 
cials, the public-school textbook which is planned and written for 
teaching by units has come into a position of leadership during the 
last five years. Books based on the unit plan for use in the social 
sciences, science, and English are more numerous than those in other 
fields, but the trend is also seen in mathematics and in other sub- 
jects. Probably at present more are available at the elementary- 
school level than in the secondary school, but the publication of 
textbooks of this type for the high school has been increasing in 
the last two years. 


A PROBLEM FOR SUPERVISORS 


Regardless of its origin this new departure issues another chal- 
lenge to supervisors. Lesson planning has passed through two dis- 
tinct phases of development in the training of teachers for modern 
education. In the first stage it served a very real purpose when, in 
the normal school, efforts were made to train in a year or two 
teachers who should know as much as possible about actual school 
conditions and who should have acquired an effective mastery of 
the subjects to be taught. The lesson plan forcibly called to their 
attention the limitations under which they would have to work and 
gave them some training for actual working conditions. 

Since standards for teaching certificates now usually include 
both four years of college and practice teaching, the lesson plan 
emphasis changed in part to one of continuous practice in planned 
preparation for teaching. After a teacher obtained a job, in-service 
lesson planning went through many changes ranging from compul- 
sory requirements of a daily or weekly lesson plan for each teacher 
to no requirements at all. There are today as many types of plans 
as there are different supervisors, while there is the possibility that 
effective supervision of the lesson plan is still one of the knottiest 
problems of the supervisor. 

How shall supervisors find a solution for this old problem, now 
complicated still more by textbooks based on the unit plan? Since 
it is impossible to consider all fields and all educational levels, I 
shall indicate one satisfactory method of solution by taking a con- 
crete illustration from the field of the social sciences in the high 
school. A one-year course in American history is required in almost 
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all secondary schools. The example could be selected just as well 
from the elementary level, using the Our Ways of Living series of 
texts! or Man and His Changing Society.? 

In collaboration with an expert in the training of teachers of 
social science, four recent texts in American history were chosen,’ 
two published in 1937 and two in 1938. From these Hamm’s The 
American People was selected by chance. In this text the year’s 
work is divided into seven units: I. Our Colonial Heritage; II. 
Welding the Union; III. The Rise of American Nationality; IV. 
Nationalism and Sectionalism; V. Changing America; VI. The 
United States Seeks a Solution of Domestic Problems; and VII. The 
Foreign Policy of the United States. A minimum list of thirteen 
books for supplementary reading is included in this textbook, as 
well as special references to the Hart, Johnson, Schlesinger, and 
Gabriel series of volumes.* Occasional reference is made specifically 
to books which deal with some one phase of American history. In 
each chapter stories are listed which deal with the unit or some 
phase of it. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SUPERVISOR 


The supervisor can do his work effectively to assist in unit lesson 
planning under these conditions only if he uses a blueprint some- 
what similar to the following: 


1. He should become thoroughly familiar in advance with the text in use and 
with at least two other texts in American history written for unit teaching. 

. He should require from the teacher a general list of texts and references 
in United States history, annotated and in bibliographical form. This should 
be turned over to the school librarian for definite information as to which 
of these are available and are used by the students in their work. If refer- 
ence materials are inadequate, the supervisor should assist in seeing that they 
are provided. 

. As a third step, he should ask of the teacher a supplementary list of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, bulletins, maps, and audio-visual aids. This list should 
be submitted by the teacher in two parts, one giving in bibliographical form 
the supplementary materials available, and the other listing those which are 
desirable and necessary for effective work in unit lesson planning. This list 
should likewise be checked by the librarian. 


1H. E. Wilson, F. H. Wilson, and B. P. Erb, Our Ways of Living, A social-science 
series for grades three to six (New York: American Book Company, 1937). 

2 Harold Rugg and Louise Krueger, Man and His Changing Society. A social-science 
series for grades three to six (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1936 and 1937). 

%’ James T. Adams and C. G. Vannest, The Record of America (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938), 941 pp. 

Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, The Making of American Civilization (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1937), 932 pp. 

H. U. Faulkner and Tyler Kepner, America: Its History and People (revised edi- 
tion; New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938), 866 pp. 

William A. Hamm, The American People (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938), 
1054 pp. 

‘ a’. Hart, editor, The American Nation: A History, 28 vols. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1904-1918). 

Allen Johnson, editor, The Chronicles of America, 50 vols. (New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1918-1921). j 

A. M. Schlesinger and others, editors, History.of American Life Series, 12 vols. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1927-1938). 

R. H. Gabriel, editor, The Pageant of America, 15 vols. (New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1925-1929). 
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After he has taken these three steps, the supervisor is ready to 
begin active supervisory participation in lesson planning for the 
various units. He now knows what materials are available and how 
extensive is their use. He has checked superficially both the scope 
of the teacher’s knowledge of her subject and the extent to which 
she is placing this knowledge at the disposal of her students under 
the unit plan. A modified type of check list for further super- 
visory purposes is here suggested: 


CHECK LIST FOR UNIT LESSON PLANNING 
I. Teacher’s Outline of the Unit: 

a. (2) Number of items 
in the test? ... (3) Is it comprehensive? . . . (4) Does it have alter- 
nate forms? ... (5) Taking time of the pre-test? ... 

. Overview: (1) Does it include an overview of the unit? ... (2) Is it 
phrased in terms readily comprehended by pupils of this age level? . . . 
(3) How many days for this? .. . 

. Variety and Student-Interest “Span”: (1) Does the plan call for inten- 
sive student study and concentration for more than go or 40 minutes 
on one phase of the unit at one time? ... (2) Are sufficient supple- 
mentary materials and aids available for both individual and group 
work? . . . (3) Does the plan provide sufficient variety in work as 
between study, reports, lectures, class discussions, etc.? .. . 

. Social Situation: (1) Does the outline call mainly for group discus- 
sions? . . . (2) For individual study, progress, and reports? . .. (3) For 
socialized recitation? . . . (4) For drill work? . . . (5) For committees 
or groups to work together? .. . 

. Provision for Individual Differences: (1) Are there lists of topics for 
papers by individual students? . . . (2) Is provision made for students 
to suggest topics of their own? ... (3) Is there a list of historical 
fiction? . . . (4) Of biography? ... (5) Of poetry? ... (6) Of books 
on an era, such as Bowers’ Tragic Era? ... (7) Are the lists anno- 
tated? .. . (8) Are they posted in advance of a unit on the bulletin 
board? . . . (9) What provision is there for a student to advance at 
his own pace and finish the unit ahead of time? ... (10) For reports 
of individual work or on individual papers, whether floor reports 
or written? ... 

. Evaluation: (1) Are there sub-tests on various aspects of the unit? ... 
(2) On the whole unit? . . . (3) Of what types are these tests? .. . 
(4) Are there alternate forms? . . . (5) Can a student individually 
take these tests just as soon as he is ready, or must each wait for the 
group to be prepared? .. . (6) Do the tests cover minimum essentials 
only, or are they broader in scope? ... 

II. Teacher’s Knowledge and Use of Books on Special Methods: (1) Does the 
teacher follow the original Morrison unit method? . .. (2) What adapta- 
tions has she made to local and state conditions? . . . (3) Does her out- 
line show familiarity with more recent texts in the field, such as those 
of Wesley, Schutte, and Horn? . . . (4) Does she follow the text too 
closely, or does she enrich it? ... (5) Is her unit too long, too short, 
or is the length about right? .. . 

III. Teacher’s Criteria for Selection of Lists of Approved Books: (1) Does the 
teacher read each book in biography, fiction, poetry, etc., before she 
places it upon her list? . . . (2) Does she show familiarity with Logosa’s 
list of historical references in history? . . . (3) Does she use the lists of 
the American Library Association and of the National Council of Teachers 
of English? . . . (4) Does her outline show good judgment in the selection 
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of books for reading by adolescents? . . . (5) What standards does she 
employ to distinguish biography from “pseudo-biography” or “special 
pleading?” ... 

IV. Teacher’s Methods of Keeping Abreast of Current Publications in Her: 
Field: (1) What evidence does her outline give of her knowledge of the 
publications of the National Council for the Social Studies? ... (2) Of 
familiarity with bulletins and reports published from time to time by 
local and state organizations? . . . (3) Of awareness of new publications 
by various federal agencies? . . . (4) Of mastery of a bibliographical 
technique for keeping abreast of new data and information as it is 
published? . . . (5) Of the use of current events as recorded in news- 
papers and periodicals as points of departure for the unit? .. . 


Such a procedure as I have outlined will mean more work for 
the supervisor and frequently more work for the teacher. In the 
final analysis, however, it is one way of checking thoroughly on 
unit lesson planning and teaching. 


A Comprehensive Career-Day Program 


c. C. DUNSMOOR 


Director of Guidance, Records, and Appraisal, Public Schools 
New Rochelle, New York 


KR 
A: UNUSUALLY extensive career-day program of 169 confer- 
ences and three general assemblies was held in the New 
Rochelle, New York, Senior High School on May 10, 1939. It was 
sponsored by the administration, faculty, and students under the 


direction of the Department of Guidance, Records, and Appraisal 
of the New Rochelle Schools. Its major purpose was to bring to 
students first-hand information regarding the important features 
and requirements of those fields of work in which they are most 
interested, to the end that they would thus be enabled and stimu- 
lated to plan more wisely their vocational careers. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF STUDENT OPINION 

A preliminary survey of student opinion on holding a career 
day revealed that 86 per cent of the student body felt it would be 
of definite interest and help to them. The survey also revealed 
those fields of work and types of career-day activity which the stu- 
dents themselves wanted, thus making it in a large measure their 
program. 

In addition to helping with many preparatory activities for 
career day, students also had a part in carrying out the program 
inasmuch as 169 different student chairmen presided at conference 
sessions and introduced the conference leaders. Students were 
given both oral and written suggestions for handling their con- 
ferences. Serving as chairman proved to be an excellent educa- 
tional experience for them. Faculty sponsors were present at each 
meeting to handle attendance and other administrative details, as- 
sure decorum, and prepare a written report on the general quality 
and success of their respective conferences. 
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Conference leaders were carefully chosen from among those 
business and professional men actively and successfully engaged in 
the field of work to be discussed. They were well informed in 
advance regarding the part we hoped they would play in the 
program. In addition to personal letters, each leader was sent a 
three-page bulletin entitled, “Suggestions to Leaders of Occupa- 
tional Group Conferences.” The conference periods were fifty 
minutes in length, and the leaders were asked to use twenty-five 
to thirty minutes of the time for an organized presentation of the 
significant facts concerning their respective fields. The remaining 
twenty to twenty-five minutes were to be used for discussion of 
such related questions as the students themselves wished to raise. 


THE PROGRAM FOR THE DAY 


The entire day, except for the first period in the morning, was 
devoted to career-day activity. In addition to small-group con- 
ferences on occupations, three general sessions were held—a sopho- 
more assembly, a junior-senior assembly, and a motion-picture as- 
sembly. Each student was required to attend the general assembly 
of his class, this being administratively necessary to accommodate 
the twenty-two hundred students of the school during the first two 
periods. Attendance at the motion-picture assembly was optional. 

An outstanding speaker was secured to address the sophomore 
and the junior-senior assemblies on the topic, “Looking Forward.” 
A one-reel sound picture, “Choosing Your Vocation,” and a two- 
reel silent film, “What About Jobs?” were shown in the motion- 
picture assembly. Small group conferences were held during each 
of the five periods, including the times at which the assemblies 
were being conducted. A considerable number of the small group 
conferences were repeated in several different periods, some of the 
more popular from the standpoint of student interest being given 
in all five periods. 

Several new features were introduced in the career day this 
year, including conferences on aptitude tests, preparation for job 
getting, the employment interview, the New York State employ- 
ment service, and going to college. Each of these special confer- 
ences was held during each of the five periods so that students might 
fit any of them into their day’s schedule. The special conferences 
were primarily designed for seniors, but of course sophomores and 
juniors were invited to attend them as well. 


OUTCOME OF CAREER DAy 


The administration and faculty of the school feel that career 
day was very much of a success, and that it achieved its aims of 
bringing first-hand information and stimulation to a large majority 
of the students who attended. Its outcomes have been a definite 
supplement to the organized guidance activities of the school by 
providing additional information which students and counselors 
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may utilize in helping to formulate the educational and vocational 
plans of the students. It tended also to bring the school and the 
community closer together, thus giving each a better understanding 
and appreciation of the other’s problems, efforts, and responsi- 
bilities. 

The best criteria of the success of career day lie in what students 
themselves think about its outcomes. A great majority of the stu- 
dent evaluations were favorable and some typical replies secured in 
a follow-up study were: (1) “I believe that a career day is necessary 
in every school at least once a year”; (2) “I think career day is one 
of the most helpful and interesting things that is offered to the 
students in this high school”; (3) “Career day proved to be both 
helpful and interesting to me and I am sure that I have benefited 
from it”; (4) “My only objection to career day is that I didn’t 
get the opportunity to attend as many of the conferences as I 
would have liked to, and I hope that next year there will be more 
time provided”; and (5) “The fundamental value of career day, 
without a doubt, is that it enables students to come in contact with 
and visualize for themselves the products of the world’s practical 
school-business.” 


The School as a Community-Service 
Center 


H. G. WATERS 
Principal, Rankin School, Guilford County, North Carolina 


x 


NE OF the functions of the public school, according to the 

practice at Rankin School, Guilford County, North Carolina, 
is to serve the needs of the community to the greatest extent pos- 
sible with such facilities as it has at its command. The faculty at 
Rankin School believes that the public school belongs to the public, 
that it is the public’s school and not merely the public school. Al- 
though this policy has been believed in and practiced to a large 
extent for the past fifteen years, it is only in the last three years 
that it has been aggressively lived up to. 

About thrce years ago, the writer attended summer school at the 
University of North Carolina, and while doing some reading in the 
library conceived the idea of making the school a service center for 
the community. An instructor at the University challenged the 
writer to put the idea into practice at Rankin School. The chal- 
lenge was accepted and as a result the following circular was mimeo- 
graphed and sent into every home in the district the next fall. 
With few changes this circular was taken word for word from Sec- 
ondary Education in Country and Village, by Ferriss.1 


2Emery N. Ferriss, Secondary Education in Country and Village (New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1927), pp. 365 f. 
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RANKIN SERVICE AGENCY 


It is the desire of Rankin School to become a clearing house for the needs 
of the community. In order to do this, it is setting up a service agency within 
the school to which anyone may bring any problem on which help is desired. 
It does not claim to be able to solve all problems, but it does have contacts 
with authoritative sources to which it may turn for aid in solving many prob- 
lems. A few of the things this service proposes to furnish help on are listed 
below. 

It will have water and soil analyzed. It will test milk for butter fat and 
seed for germination. It will furnish information on cheese and butter making; 
data on crops, marketing, and vaccination of stock; and information on agricul- 
tural subjects as well as lists of books and magazines suitable for home reading. 
It will help to plan programs for socials or public meetings, assisting with 
games, pageants, and plays. It will be glad to let community organizations have 
meetings and socials in the school building, and will cooperate with them in 
conducting these activities. 

It will help in planning the interior arrangements and decoration of the 
home, furnish recipes, menus, health suggestions and dress patterns, and will 
assist in planning clothing for the family. It will help to furnish cost estimates 
for farm buildings and typical small houses. It will help compute interests, 
taxes, do household accounting, make out public statements and balance sheets, 
do mimeographing and typewriting, print programs, prepare public notices for 
papers, etc. 

It will furnish help in poultry raising, fruit-tree spraying and pruning, 
shrubbery planting, planning of flowers for the yard and garden, and landscap- 
ing yards. 

In brief, it will try to help you solve any problem that may confront you. 
Give this service a trial. 


WIvE VARIETY OF SERVICES 


Since this circular was sent out for the first time three years ago, 
the school’s service to the community has increased greatly. Re- 
quests for service have come in for practically everything listed. 
The music department has furnished music for many special oc- 
casions at churches, socials, P. T. A. programs, weddings, and fu- 
nerals. The commercial department has typed letters, mimeo- 
graphed a varied assortment of programs, public notices, hand bills, 
tickets, contests for socials, menus, and other items for churches, 
other schools in the district, and various organizations. 

The home-economics department has helped select patterns, ma- 
terials, and in some instances has made clothing for members of 
local families. This department will help plan interior decorating, 
menus for various types of meals and parties, and will furnish stu- 
dents to help in carrying out the party if desired. 

The home-economics department has charge of the school’s cos- 
tumes, and these are lent freely to church and other organizations 
in the community. The home-economics teacher each year con- 
ducts a mother’s class in sewing, cooking, and home making. A 
well-baby clinic is held each month in cooperation with the county 
health department. 
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SERVICES OF SHOPS AND LABORATORIES 


The industrial-arts department encourages the boys to bring 
projects from home into the school shop. As a result, many useful 
articles for the home are made by the boys themselves, such as book 
ends, book cases, end tables, table lamps, magazine holders, hat 
racks, reading tables, dining tables, floor lamps, cabinets, and var- 
ious other useful things. Antiques have even been brought in for 
refinishing. This department is open to the men in the community 
who have an interest in making things but lack proper tools and 
machinery. For instance, one young husband recently completed 
a beautiful American walnut drop-leaf table which may be used as 
a dining table or for the living room. Another man who saw it 
wanted one, and from the same pattern made a beautiful solid ma- 
hogany table. Both tables were finished beautifully, and some day 
grandchildren will point to them with pride. 

The science department tests seed for germination, gives infor- 
mation on flowers, bulbs, shrubbery, spraying, poultry, and on the 
care of dogs and pets. It has tested water and soil, and also has 
tested milk for butter fat. 

There is a special department to help with the planning of 
home or church weddings. Sometimes this department simply re- 
mains in the background and gives advice, while at other times it 
is asked to take complete charge and make all arrangements. 

When a question is asked or information is requested the answer 
for which is not immediately available in the school, other sources 
are turned to. For instance there is a farm agent in the county to 
whom we may turn for farm information. Dairies are glad to test 
milk; a poultry fancier nearby helps the service agency furnish in- 
formation on poultry problems; the manager of a local orchard ad- 
vises the agency on problems concerning trees; and the county 
sanitary officer helps the agency in analyzing water. We promise 
to help solve or answer any bona fide question if given time pro- 
viding that the answer or solution is available. 


THE Use oF HomMe-Economics Rooms 


One popular service the school renders is that of allowing var- 
ious groups in the community to use the home-economics rooms 
and log cabin for socials and banquets. These rooms may be turned 
into a banquet hall or comfortable living room, with tables, chairs, 
piano, and other furniture available for all kinds of social activities. 
The kitchen may be used for preparing either light refreshments 
or a full meal. 

In all of this program of service there has been no revenue in 
terms of money, but the dividends in other respects have been 
highly gratifying. First, a service has been rendered to individuals 
or groups in the community who have saved time and money that 
has been greatly appreciated. Second, it has united the community 
solidly behind the school. The P. T. A. membership is always more 
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than one hundred per cent of the parents, and a fine friendly atti- 
tude toward the school and its activities prevails. Third, since the 
pupils themselves do most of the work involved in rendering these 
services, they are getting valuable experience in solving the same 
kind of problems they will be confronted with in adult life. 

Since the public schools are the public’s schools, why not use 
them for the public good to the greatest extent possible? The 
faculty of Rankin School believes in doing just that. 


The School Library 


ANNA CLARK KENNEDY 


Supervisor of School Libraries, Library Extension Division, 
State Department of Education, Albany, New York 


KR 


It SERVES AS— 


A Service Agency. It functions to further the school’s objectives. 
It has no distinct subject matter, but provides materials for all 
subjects and all interests of pupils and teachers. It becomes in- 
creasingly effective as teachers and pupils learn to use its resources 
and employ its services for their work and play purposes. Through 
the library, books are distributed to individuals, groups and classes. 
They are sent freely to classrooms, laboratories, shops and study 
centers—wherever they will be used. From all parts of the school, 
pupils, teachers, committees, classes, individuals go to the library 
to use books, magazines, pictures, and maps; to find facts and il- 
lustrative matcrials; and to read. 

A Teaching Agency. The school library has a positive, active, 
teaching function. It suggests the reading of books which might 
otherwise be unknown or neglected. It supplies materials for de- 
veloping and expanding interests. It stimulates new interests. 
Through its reference tools, indexes, bibliographies, and catalogs, 
the realms of information and knowledge may be explored. The 
library cooperates with other agencies of instruction in helping 
pupils learn how to use books and libraries, how to find informa- 
tion, how to study. By its bulletins and exhibits, by its posters, 
direction sheets, and guides, by its appearance and atmosphere, 
the library teaches informally and encourages learning. By its in- 
troduction to the public library, it suggests the lifetime use of 
reading to further any interest or experience. The beauty, order 
and quiet of the library, the efficiency of its organization, the ap- 
peal of its books invite reading, make study attractive, carry on 
and increase the enthusiasm, zeal, or motive started within its own 
walls or in the classroom, assembly, shop, laboratory or gymnasium. 
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A Book Center. The school library is a book center. In it the 
books and materials to satisfy the interests and to meet the needs 
of the pupils and teachers of the school are organized, cataloged, 
shelved or filed, and displayed so as to be easily found and used. 

A Reading Center. The school library is a reading center, a 
place for enjoying books, for investigating problems, for study; for 
using all sorts of printed materials—clippings, pamphlets, pictures, 
maps and magazines. The physical features of the room—particu- 
larly the provisions for lighting, for seating, for ventilation and 
for regulating temperature—make the reader comfortable and fa- 
cilitate reading and study. The school librarian—skilled in bring- 
ing books and people together, understanding school needs and 
prepared to cope with school problems, ready to utilize the results 
of the school’s testing program, quick in discovering reading diffi- 
culties and in finding aid for dealing with them, alert to improve 
the conditions for study and to help individuals improve their 
study habits, effective in relating books to the happenings of the 
world and the interests of the world to books—is so subtle a guide 
and leader that the reader is almost unaware of his services. The 
school librarian makes the library a reading room, a book labora- 
tory, a work center for the entire school. 


It NEEDS THE HELP OF— 

The Child. It is evident that children and young people 
who are learning to read and those who, knowing how to read, are 
reading to enjoy and use books are the first essentials of an active 
school library. 

The Teacher. Next in importance come their teachers. Be- 
fore a school library can perform all of its services: the teachers 
must know its resources and realize how its work leads to and de- 
velops from their work. Teachers who share their enthusiasm for 
books share with the librarian the work of reading guidance. 
Teachers who teach with and through the library are enriching 
and extending interests, making school work vital, and helping 
their pupils gain worth-while skill in acquiring information and 
using the tools of scholarship. 

The Administration. Before a school library can function ef- 
fectively—in fact, before a really adequate school library is pro- 
vided—the superintendent, the principal and the librarian must 
understand its purposes and recognize to some extent what it can 
do for the school. The superintendent can interpret the library 
to the Board of Education and to the community only when he 
knows its importance. And on his interpretation depends the fi- 
nancial support essential for the library’s existence and growth. 
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The Principal. The principal must know what he can and 
should expect from the library in order to provide properly for its 
functioning in the school. Just as the library’s objectives are lim- 
ited or extended by the school’s objectives, so is the administration 
of the library largely determined by the principal’s plan for its 
use. His attitude and his work with pupils, teachers, and libra- 
rians is of the greatest importance in enabling the school library to 
flourish or in restricting its usefulness. 

The Librarian. The librarian, the book collection and the li- 
brary quarters are the three immediate essentials—the factors with- 
out which a school library does not exist. The librarian is the 
most important single factor not only because the selection, organ- 
ization and use of the book collection and the administration and 
teaching program of the library are dependent on his work, but 
also because the understanding of the superintendent and prin- 
cipal, the cooperation of teachers, the enthusiasm of pupils are due 
largely to the librarian’s vision of the library and his ability to 
make school library ideals practical, tangible, and significant 
realities. 





Portfolio on Cafeterias 


The monthly portfolio in The Nation’s Schools for November, 
1939, is devoted to school cafeterias. The articles in the portfolio 
cover many phases of the cafeteria problem, including instructional 
opportunities, food control, training of personnel, planning the 
luncheon, caring for equipment, and diets. 





Office of Education Publications 


Two leaflets of interest to public school teachers and adminis- 
trators which have recently been published by the United States 
Office of Education are entitled “Know Your Teacher” and “Know 
Your Superintendent.” The problems, duties, and responsibilities 
of the teacher and the superintendent are discussed in these leaflets. 





Self-Survey of Safety and Health 


A self-survey of school conditions and activities entitled the 
“Safety and Health of the School Child” has been issued by the 
United States Office of Education. It is a check list that should be 
particularly useful to the school principal in checking health and 
safety conditions in his building. It may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Price: ten cents. 











In Other Journals 





“What Shall We Do With the N.Y.A. In the High School?” L. G. Osporn. 

The School Review. 47:655-62. November, 1939. 

Should the N.Y. A. program be made permanent? If so, on a work or non- 
work basis or both? The author discusses these two issues intelligently, pre- 
senting a common-sense approach to the administrative and youth problems 
involved. Various angles include the N.Y.A. as a help in prevention of elimi- 
nation from school, as an aid in the equalization of educational opportunity, 
as an auxiliary in the solution of the youth problem, and as an assisting device 
in the field of vocational exploration and guidance. Practical suggestions are 
offered for a well-planned administrative organization. 


“The ‘Gyp Course Racket.” JosepH Burton VascHe. The Clearing House. 

14:39. September, 1939. 

“Every year thousands of American high-school graduates are approached by 
representatives of various private ‘schools’ who offer ‘attractive’ courses at prac- 
tically ‘no expense’ to the student—just a ‘registration’ fee of five or ten dollars 
now and the balance in easy monthly payments.” Every high-school graduate 
needs to be warned against this “racket.” In this article, the author suggests 
several characteristics by which the representatives of these commercialized “edu- 
cational” institutions may be identified. 


“Neglected Treasures?” StoweLt C. Gopinc. The Modern Language Journal. 
24:39 ff. October, 1939. 


In this article the author explains the advantages of the use of phonograph 
records as an aid to better pronunciation. He suggests in addition the record- 
ing of students’ pronunciation for the purpose of comparison with that of the 
speaker on the commercial record. 

Perhaps the outstanding statement is: “This difficulty (‘inability to imitate 
sounds perfectly’) is rooted in the student’s inability to hear his own pronuncia- 
tion.” He concludes his article with a good list of available records, with the 
price of each. 


“Motion Picture and Radio: An English Elective.” ELEANoR D. CuiLp and Harpy 

R. Fincw. Curriculum Journal. 10:253-6. October, 1939. 

An English department steps out into a new field—and likes it! Interesting 
description of an elective course open to all students but enrollment in which 
was allowed only upon personal interview and permission by the teacher. The 
course broadly dealt with things ranging from techniques of production to 
the judging of motion picture and radio programs. 


“Report Card Trends In West.” Henry H. Hartiey. The Nation’s Schools. 

24:51-53- November, 1939. 

A study of report card trends in 118 school systems in nine western states 
shows that there is a definite trend away from traditional report cards using 
marks such as 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5; A, B, C, D and E; or percentage marks. The 
trend is toward a new type of report in terms of growth or achievement of the 
individual involved. The new type of reports is used most extensively in the 
elementary school, particularly in the lower grades. But some form of a new- 
type report is being used in the junior high school in 38 of the 118 school 
systems studied, while such a report is being used in 23 of these systems in the 
high school. 
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“Enrollment Guidance in the Winfield High School.” Hersert C. Hawk. The 
American School Board Journal. 99:56, 92. October, 1939. 


A program of enrollment guidance is provided at the Winfield, Kansas, High 
School in order to help pupils plan intelligently their choice of elective courses 
and extracurricular activities. Home-room conferences, vocational-guidance 
conferences, and an enrollment blank which provides space for planning the 
pupil’s entire high-school program form a part of the guidance program. From 
four to five weeks are devoted to the enrollment guidance activities. 


“The Making of Their Modern Minds: The Study of Public Opinion.” WitttaM 
VaN Tit. Social Education. 3:467-72. October, 1939. 


An expert in social science education on the secondary level sets forth some 
of the difficulties constantly encountered by the teacher in showing that many 
men and many institutions contribute to the making of a modern’s mind. The 
author discusses and illustrates well certain opinion-forming agencies, their in- 
fluences, and the adolescent’s susceptibility to them. Considerable space is de- 
voted to the techniques by which these agencies mold the mind, among them 
being the stereotype (“the picture in your head”), the use of emotional words, 
the atrocity story, and how newspapers and pressure groups influence public 
opinion. 


“The Use of Games in the Modern Language Class and Club.” AMELIA EDNA 
ANTHONY. The French Review. 13, No. 1, pp. 14 ff. October, 1939. 


This is an exposition of the use of games for teaching purposes beginning 
with “The Place of Games in Education Through the Ages.” 

The author goes on to explain the place and the value of games in the 
foreign language class and club. She shows the place games have in the ob- 
jectives of the foreign language class and club. The article ends with “The 
Direction of Games,” which should prove particularly helpful to French teachers. 


“They Did Not Go to College.” PrupENceE Bostwick. Educational Research Bul- 
letin. 18:147-62. September 13, 1939. Same condensed in The Education 
Digest. 5:22-25. November, 1939. 


A study of a small group of graduates of Manual Training High School, 
Denver, Colorado, showed that these young people were extremely critical of 
the vocational training and counseling they had received in the schools. They 
indicated that school experience was lacking relative to such problems as: 
(1) knowing how to reckon with the part “pull” plays in getting a job; (2) 
knowing how to meet problems of unskilled labor; (3) knowing how to find 
new job opportunities; (4) knowing how to face the disagreeable features of 
a job; (5) knowing what labor organizations mean to an employee; and (6) de- 
ciding on the relationships that should exist between employer and employee 
in respect to working conditions, recreational opportunities, and the like. 


“The School Fire-Exit Drill.” Francis R. ScHerer. The American School Board 
Journal. 99:40-41. November, 1939. 


Records of the National Fire Protection Association show that there are on 
an average seven or eight school fires daily in America. The writer gives several 
suggestions for fire drills to guard against this danger: (1) drills should be at 
different hours during the day; (2) they should be of the surprise type; (3) 
complete organization for drills should be completed during the first three 
days of school; (4) after each drill every room should be inspected by someone 
in authority to see that no one has remained in the building; and (5) there 
should be a satisfactory alarm system which reaches every part of the building. 
Numerous other suggestions are given for making fire drills effective. 











Unpublished Research in Secondary 
Education 


Abstracted by W. J. McKEE 


Professor of Education in Extension 
University of North Carolina 


xx 


A SOMEWHAT new departure is to be made in the selection 
of research studies for abstracting and report in these col- 
umns. So far as possible, unpublished studies in secondary educa- 
tion will be chosen. Since very few publications in this country 
render this service, it is hoped that this new emphasis will be wel- 
comed by our readers. This month investigations in two methods 
of teaching general science and an analysis of pupil-adjustment 
problems are featured. 


I. EVALUATED TEACHING OF GENERAL SCIENCE! 


Problems: 

The determination of any variation in the learning situation 
produced as a result of employing two distinctly different teaching 
techniques in secondary-school general science. 

Procedure: 

Controlling the experiment in teaching high-school general 
science by pairing for intelligence quotients, sex, chronological age, 
and previous scholastic achievement, and holding constant the fac- 
tors of teacher, textbook, outside work, and tests given, two classes 
of twenty persons each were secured. Student A was paired with A1 
in the second group, B with Bi, and so on. Pairings were very 
exact as many pupils were available for the study. 

The control class was taught by the traditional laboratory tech- 
nique. The instructor, a thoroughly trained science teacher, fol- 
lowed the plan of breaking the class into groups of four. A work- 
book and the state-adopted text were used. The class (in groups 
of four) performed all of the experiments designated in the work- 
book and textbook. The instructor occasionally demonstrated ex- 
periments that he considered too difficult for the class to perform. 
All textbook material was covered in a general discussion. 

The experimental class was taught by lecture and discussion. 
The same text was used as by the control group, but no experiments 
were performed by the class. Diagrams, charts, and illustrations 
in the text were studied carefully in lieu of laboratory work. The 
instructor, as in the control class, led the discussion. 

The experiment was carried on for the year (36 weeks), with 
the technique being reversed at the end of the first semester (18 


1A. O. Hainline, “A Controlled Study of Two Methods of Teaching General Science 
in the Secondary School.”” Unpublished Master's thesis, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas, 1939. (Under the direction of Professor Edwin J. Brown.) 
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weeks) when the control class became the experimental group, and 
vice versa. The textbook used was divided into twenty units. Ten 
of these were covered each semester. Standardized tests covering 
each unit, compiled by the authors of the text, were used as meas- 
ures. Tests were printed, objective, and had satisfactory statistical 
reliability. 


Findings and Conclusions: 


Data for the first semester indicate that there is no measurable 
difference produced by teaching general science in high school by 
a lecture-discussion technique as opposed to the more commonly 
used laboratory-discussion technique. There is some evidence, al- 
though lacking in conclusiveness, that certain types of material 
respond better to one type of teaching than to another. Material 
such as that covered by Unit I, “How to Control Our Environ- 
ment,” Unit VI, “Our Clothing,” and Unit IX, “Diseases and How 
We Fight Them,” seems to respond better to the customary tradi- 
tional technique although advantages shown would fall consider- 
ably into the realm of chance. 

In the ten tests given during the first semester the medians of 
the lecture group exceeded the medians of the laboratory group in 
nine cases. The differences, however, were small and were not 
statistically significant. In only one case was the difference signifi- 
cant. That was in favor of the lecture technique. 

During the second semester, the control class became the expe- 
rimental class, and vice versa. By reversing the technique the ex- 
perimenter secured an additional check on his pairings and also 
had an opportunity of determining the reaction of the individual 
student to each method of instruction. 

Data secured in the second semester showed differences in favor 
of the lecture technique that were statistically significant in all 
units except Unit XVII, where the difference favored the laboratory 
technique, although the difference was not significant. 

Identical twins (girls) were among the twenty pairs of students. 
Almost identical in intelligence scores and scholastically splendid 
in both cases, the results for this almost perfect pairing indicate a 
strong argument for the lecture over the laboratory method. The 
lecture girl led her twin sister in every test the first semester and in 
nine of ten tests the second semester. 

The superiority of the lecture-discussion group over the labora- 
tory-discussion group during the second semester, the investigator 
points out, may be an indication that a student who has acquired 
a laboratory technique grasps more of a lecture in the same field 
later on. Significant, too, is his comment that the tests do not test 
for laboratory technique but for subject-matter content. 

This investigation indicates that if but one method is to be used 
throughout a course in general science the preference should be 
given to the lecture-discussion technique over a laboratory-discus- 
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sion technique. The study emphasizes that certain types of mate- 
rials are definitely laboratory and that certain other types are best 
taught by a lecture-discussion method. 


II. Pupit-ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS? 
Problems: 


The determination of the type and number of the adjustment 
problems of secondary school students, the causes and solutions of 
these problems and the means for preventing such maladjustments. 


Procedure: 


The counselors of two high schools kept a record, over a period 
of two years, of all adjustment problems brought to them, together 
with statements of the causes of these problems and of the success- 
ful remedial treatments. The type and number of such problems 
were further checked by the use of a questionnaire and by personal 
interviews. 

The classification of the problems into ten groups, with the most 
important causes for each group, produced the following results: 


Group I—Number of Vocational Problems (85, first year + 87, second year)—=172 
Most important causes of vocational problems: 
1. Lack of knowledge about various occupations 
2. Conflicts with parents (Student doesn’t approve of parent’s vocational 
choice for him) 
3. Student wants to prepare for a vocation for which he has neither the 
mental or financial means 


Group II—Number of Scholarship Problems (35 + 70)3 = 105 

Causes 

1. Lack of home conditions conducive to study 

2. Poor health 

3. Lack of ability in reading and studying 

4. Lack of attention and concentrated effort 
Group I1I—Number of Education Problems (44 + 47) = 91 

Causes 

1. Graduation, forcing a decision about further education 

2. Change of vocational plans 

3. Failure to “make the grade” 
Group I1V--Number of Personal and Social Problems (12 + 25) and (11 + 11)=59 

Causes 

1. Unable to get along with family 

2. Unable to get along with others 

3. Not knowing how to act at junior prom 

4. Not knowing what to wear to social functions 
Group V—Number of Disciplinary Problems (23 + 7) = 30 

Causes 

1. Poor teaching 

2. Mischievousness 

§- Poor health 

2G. Peters Jones, “An Intensive Study and Analysis of Pupil-Adjustment Problems, 
Their Origin and Possible Preventive Measures.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pennsylvania, 1938. (Under the direction of Pro- 
fessor B. V. Moore.) 


® First figure in each case refers to number of problems of this type reported during 
the first year; second figure to number of problems in the second year of the study. 
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Group VI—Number of Health Problems (9g + 13) = 22 
Causes 
1. Efforts to reduce without medical supervision 
2. Poor diet 
g. Lack of rest 
4. Failure to care for slight health problems 

Group VII—Number of Financial Problems (7 + 14) = 21 
Causes 
1. Idleness, usually of the father 
2. Demand by parents for pupil to exercise earning power 
3. Desire of students to be independent 
4. Unemployment of both parents 

Group ViII—Number of Attendance Problems (6 + 8) = 14 
Causes 
1. Illness 
2. Work 

Group I1X—Number of Sex Problems (4 + 0) = 4 
Causes 
1. Probably because no social stigma was attached to actions 
2. Ignorance 

Group X 
Causes 
1. Desire to conform to religious standard of companions 








Number of Religious Problems (1 + 3) = 4 


These causes were secured after careful individual investigations 
which sought the basic and not the apparent cause. These causes 
were determined after a careful study of pupil records, conferences 
with the student and an individual case study which involved a 
study of his home, his companions and his out-of-school environ- 
ment. No remedy was planned or attempted until a thorough in- 
vestigation was made and in no instance was a solution found which 
could serve for more than one student or problem. 


Findings and Recommendations: 


The total number of problems submitted was 519; of these, 237 
were presented in the first year and 282 in the following year. A 
majority of the problems, 292, came from the girls and 227 from 
the boys. In the first year, the girls brought forward 1.4 times as 
many problems as the boys and in the second year, 1.2 times their 
number. The girls had more problems in all of the classified groups 
than boys, except the one field of attendance difficulties. 

The rank order of the number of problems in each group was 
approximately the same in both years, except that there were more 
disciplinary problems in the first year than during the second year, 
while there were more financial problems in the second year than 
the first. The problems in the three major groups (vocational, 
scholarship and educational) constitute seven-tenths of the total 
number of problems. 

The following recommendations are stated as aids in solving 
some of the problems included in each of the groups: 


Group I—There should be courses for persons who are intellectually unable to 
complete the regular high-school course. 
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I, II, 111—School catalogues should give vocational, educational and scholarship 
guidance on the problems found in this study. 


Group II—Parents should be educated on the necessity for home conditions 
favorable to study. 

Group 1I—There should be standards of perfection before promotion. 

Group I1I—There should be strict selection of students who are to be per- 
mitted to take a college-preparatory course. 

Group 1V—Parents (and students) should be educated in the proper rearing of 
children. 

Group IV—Social rules and politeness should be taught, and practiced. 

Group IV—Teachers’ loads should be lessened so as to give teachers time to 
show an interest in the student as an individual. 

Group V—Teachers should have a better knowledge of adolescent psychology 
and of correct teaching methods. 

Group VI—There should be more forceful health education. 

Group VII—There should be a “Bank Day” or some other definite form of 
teaching thrift. 

Group VIII—A compulsory attendance law should be enforced, covering all 
persons in regular attendance, regardless of age. 

Groups IX, X and others—There should be greater utilization of the help which 
may be given by outside organizations such as: Red Cross, civic clubs, church 
organizations and the “Big Sister-Brother” organizations. 





American Education and War 


At the outbreak of the war, the Educational Policies Commission 
immediately undertook a study of the relationship of the war to 
American education. Its pronouncement has been published in a 
sixteen-page booklet entitled, “American Education and the War 
in Europe.” Copies may be obtained from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Price: ten cents. 





It is true that some great men succeeded without schooling, but 
most of them somewhere along the line came in contact with a 
great teacher who pointed out the way whereby they might educate 
themselves. In many places we are giving little thought to the 
development of great teachers today. We think more about cur- 
tailing their salaries than we do about improving their qualifica- 
tions.—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 




















Reviews of Recent Books 





Books for Professional Use 


Scholars, Workers, and Gentlemen. Matcotm S. McLean. The Inglis Lecture. 
1938. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard University Press. Pp. 86. $1.00. 


In this volume, the Inglis lecture for 1938, Dr. McLean discusses in a forth- 
right and interesting manner certain current problems in education as they 
revolve around his characters aptly termed “scholars, workers, and gentlemen.” 

He proposes a school system running in three parallel channels, indeter- 
minate as to length, with frequent cross-cuts from one to the other. The channels 
are: (1) training in skills and techniques, (2) general education, and (3) special, 
intensive, focused training. 

The illuminating ideas and the critical, penetrating analysis of weaknesses in 
current theories of education, done in entertaining style, combine to make this 
lecture a very creditable addition to the Inglis series. 

ROBEN J. MAASKE. 


The Dean of Boys in High School. Joseph Roemer and OLIveR Hoover. New 
York: The American Book Company, 1939. Pp. vii + 94. $1.00. 


This volume discusses the qualification and functions of this educational 
officer who is increasingly finding his way into the larger high schools. One 
of the authors has served as dean of boys in a large public high school and 
the other as dean in a junior college. The book undertakes such questions 
regarding the dean of boys as the title of this officer, his rank in the faculty, 
his compensation, educational preparation for his duties, how he spends his 
time, how much teaching he does, how he cooperates with organizations and 
agencies in the community to promote his program, and other questions. 

There appears to be a lack of “standardization in the profession of dean or 
adviser of boys in high school,” a variety of titles, a diversification of duties, a 
vague conception of the function of this officer, and an emphasis upon adminis- 
trative duties rather than guidance functions. The authors conclude that the 
primary function of the dean of boys is guidance of boys in “their intellectual, 
physical, moral, social, and emotional adjustments to their environment.” 

Epcar W. KNIGHT. 


Social Service and the Public Schools. The Educational Policies Commission. 
Washington: The Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., 1939. Pp. xi+ 147. $ .50. 

This publication deals with the relationships of the public school with public- 
health, welfare, and recreation agencies and with public libraries. 

The most interesting proposal of the Commission is that a single board, a 
Public Education Authority, be set up to manage and coordinate all public 
educational activities in the community, including schools, health, welfare, 
recreation, and library services. The Commission condemns provision of local 
educational opportunities when supervised directly by the federal government 
as a part of the emergency relief program. 

It is a publication which every one interested in educational planning during 
the next several years should read. 

ROBEN J. MAASKE. 
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Grammar for Everyday Use. HELEN FerN Darincer. Yonkers, New York: 
World Book Company, 1938. Pp. xii + 340. $1.00. 


Here is another English grammar. Despite the investigations and experi- 
ments of the anti-grammarians that have proved to the satisfaction of their 
authors that grammar is quite useless, textbooks in grammar continue to appear. 
And, oddly enough, this one comes from the Lincoln School of Columbia Uni- 
versity, supposedly one of the most progressive of the progressive schools of the 
country. To be sure, it is called a grammar for everyday use and is repeatedly 
asserted to be purely functional, but it contains about all the technical grammar 
that has been taught in most of the better American schools at any time during 
the last thirty years. 

On the whole, the book seems to be a pretty satisfactory and workable 
manual. The material is presented in a much better sequence than in many 
other grammars, the structure of the sentence being dealt with fully before 
details about the parts of speech are given. The old fiction of the objective 
case of nouns, still retained in many books, is omitted altogether. Principles 
learned are applied in constructing, varying, and punctuating sentences. 

A few minor faults need comment. Why adverbial substantive? Why sub- 
stantive at all? The treatment of shall and will, as in most elementary gram- 
mars, is unsatisfactory. The old rule for second and third person questions, 
shown by a recent investigation to be disregarded by go per cent of the mem- 
bers of a large university faculty, is retained. And will in first person state- 
ments is limited to the ideas of determination and promise, whereas it is con- 
stantly used both by Oxford dons and by ordinary Americans to express simple 
intention. Most first person futures express intention and require will to 
convey the intended meaning. Finally, the book is too long. The presence of 
so much drill matter is likely to lead teachers to spend more time on grammar 
than the subject justifies. 


PrEsTON C. FARRAR. 


Chemistry and You. B. SmitH Hopkins and others. Chicago: Lyons and Carna- 
han, 1939. Pp. ix +812. $1.80. 


This book is quite up-to-date in both content and teaching philosophy, 
stressing from the start the use in ordinary life situations of the knowledge 
gained, and the building up of thinking habits characteristic of the scientist. 
Descriptive passages are followed by exercises in “putting chemistry to work” 
and by suggestions for various activities. The consumer angle is more promi- 
nent than in earlier texts. 

To this reviewer the book seems well written but quite voluminous for an 
ordinary year’s work. It would probably fit in better in the final year of a 
twelve-grade system than with less mature students. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Experiences in Physics. Lester R. WILLIARD and CHARLES S. WINTER. New York: 
Ginn and Company, 1939. Pp. x + 662. $1.92. 


Advertised as a “different” type of text, this book still covers much the same 
conventional physics outline as other texts. The major difference is in the 
multiplicity of simple observational set-ups and experiments. (The authors call 
these “Experiences” with a capital E, though they instruct pupils to “do” or 
“perform” them! What do English teachers think of this use of the word?) 
Rather less than the usual amount of mathematical work in the laboratory is 
demanded, and more is made of environmental applications. The emphasis, 
however, still remains on physics as a separate body of science knowledge, 
treated as for college entrance. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 








